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Glint of gowns on a classic staircase . . . 
quiet, gracious hospitality . . . it all tells 
you of the subtle distinction so much a part 
of the great new Georgic and her sister liner 
the Britannic—England’s largest Cabin 
ships. More than the joy of travel on a new 
ship .. . more than the inexpensive luxury 
of Cabin Class , . . there is a gracious art 
of living that’s notably White Star. You 
will find it on the mighty Majestic, 
world’s largest ship, and her huge running 
mate the Olympic—the same perfection of 
service, of modern cabin appointments, of 
tempting cuisine. Services to Ireland, 
England, France. Book through your local 
agent. His services are free. 


S.S. MAJESTIC 
M.V. GEORGIC - M.V. BRITANNIC 
S.S. OLYMPIC 
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White Star Line 


UIMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


Sail on President Liners — 
stopover as you please! 


Once upon a time a trip Round the World took 
lots and lots of time, and cost a fortune. But like 
so many other things all that is changed today. 
Actually you may circle the globe on President 
Liners in no more than 110 days—visiting 21 of 
the world’s most thrilling ports in 14 countries— 
for no more than it Sate cost just to stay at home. 

President Liners? They are luxurious and gay. 
Your stateroom will be outside (every single one is), 
large and airy, high midship. You'll sleep in deep- 
springed beds. And you'll have all the service any 
king or queen commands. The spacious public 
rooms and ample decks are meeting places always 
for world-traveled men and women, and they are 
always lively. Every President Liner has an outdoor 
swimming pool. And when you’ve dined for a week 
as President Liner passengers dine, you'll know 


2i port S, 14 countries another reason why so many, many people choose 


these ships for all their trips. 
For details, see your own travel agent or Dollar 


» S€e y Z 8 
RO J N if THE WO RL D Steamship Lines, 604 Fifth Ave., New York City; 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C.; Statler 
Bldg., Boston; 110 South Dearborn St., Chicago; 
Union Trust Arcade, Cleveland; 159 Bay St., 
Toronto, Canada; Fourth at University, Seattle; 
634 S. W. Broadway, Portland; Broadway Pier, 
San Diego; 514 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles; 
465 Howe St., Vancouver, B. C.; 311 California 
St. San ances 426 hateonth St., Oakland. 


DOLLAR Steambip Line 


SOUTH AFRICA 


. a land for open 
air life and sport of 
every description. 


FOR 80 YEARS 


UNION- CASTLE 
LINE 


HAS BEEN THE GREAT 
ROUTE TO SOUTH AFRICA 


Go the preferred way . 
cross to England in your 
favorite Liner . . . sail any 
Friday from Southampton 
for Capetown in one of the 
great steamers or motor 
ships of the Union-Castle 
fleet. Low rates. 


Literature and full particulars from 


UNION-CASTLE LINE 


General Passenger Representatives 


THOS. COOK & SON 
587 Fifth Ave.,N.Y., or Local Sttamship Agents 
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AT THE HEART OF THINGS 


Stop at this new center of social and business New York 


..on Park Avenue... 
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Wary Ss Es FRoy with sunny winter weeks some- 
where between the blue Pacific 
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THE CHIEF IS STILL CHIEF 
W.J.Black,P.T.M., SantaFeSys.Lines 


yet but a few minutes from every- 1218 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
: : Please send booklets concerning 
where. Charming, home-like rooms. Famous restaurants. Santa Fe trips and trains. 
Name 


PARK AVENUE - 49TH TO 50TH STS - NEW YORK 
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Ever Charming 


The charm that inspired many famous prints still lives for you 
in Japan. Hiroshige’s landscapes are here in their original 
splendor, serene and mellowed by added years. The grace and 
beauty portrayed by Utamoro are recalled today amidst century 
old gardens and ageless shrines. 


Yet you go to Japan in the newest of ocean liners, travel in lim- 
ited trains, live at great cosmopolitan hotels. And the cost is 
astonishingly low. A series of all-inclusive tours provided by 
the Japan Tourist Bureau shows you all of Japan at the lowest 
possible cost. Write for a booklet showing these itineraries and 
see for yourself how inexpensively and easily you can now man- 
age a trip to the Orient. 


Full information will be furnished by any tourist 
agency or by the Japan Tourist Bureau c/o Japa- 
nese Gov't Railways, One Madison Ave., N. Y. C., 
or Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 1151 So. Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Calif., or c/o Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha 545 Fifth Ave. N. Y. C. 
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AB-SCENT DEODORANT STICK 
AND ZIP DEODORANT PENCIL 


Both new products, are ideal for over- 
coming perspiration annoyance. Also to 
permanently destroy superfluous hair use 
ZIP Epilator, for sale at all good stores, 
or call on Madame Berthe at 562 Fifth 
Avenue (entrance on 46th Street) for treat- 
ment or free demonstration. 


“AUTOMOBILE HIRE” CADILLACS 


Hire a sixteen cylinder Cadillac with uni- 
formed chauffeurs—$4.00 an hour; $8.00 to 
theatre and return; 5 hours—sixty miles— 
$15.00. Telephone Wickersham 2-6400. 
Grand Central Cadillac Renting Corporation. 

43 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 


“ACCESSORIES AND FASHIONS” 
SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 


Exclusive and original formal, sports and 
travel fashions. Domestic and imported 
luggage of every type. Personal Shopping 
Bureau—Plaza 3400. Ext. 380. 

49th to 50th Street, New York City. 


“CAMERAS” WILLOUGHBYS 


The modern traveler considers his outfit 
incomplete, unless he has a camera with 
him. Come to headquarters for the newest 
in still and movie cameras and accessories— 
for amateur and professional use. 

110 West 32nd Street, New York. 


ONLY A THOUGHT AWAY... 


No matter where you are, when you yearn 
for sherry delicacies—the bon bons that 
melt in your mouth, plum puddings with 
hard and fruit sauces, the sherry cigarettes 
and cigars blended as only Sherry knows 
how—telegraph or cable us, and, as in New 
York, Sherry is at your service! 

Louis Sherry : 
300 Park Ave., New York City. 


FOIL WINTER DRYNESS . . MARIE EARLE 


Two bandits—steam heat and cold winds— 
steal natural beauty oils and dry your skin. 
Marie Earle’s Essential’ Cream lubricates 
and keeps skin soft and fine. It cleanses, 
too! At all the better shops. 

Marie Earle, 714 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FURS S. HARRA FUR CO. 


Fine fur coats featured for fall and winter 
at their lowest prices. Mink, Broadtail, Er- 
mine, or Caracul, with the new sleeve, new 
collar, a new silhouette. Exquisitely fash- 
ioned. : ; 

15 West 57th Street, New York City. 


PODIATRY (CHIROPODY) 
M. H. FOUTE, M. Cp. 

Years of study and research have given 
M. H. Foute, M. Cp. a thorough knowledge 
of the structure of the foot and grateful 
clients are continually expressing their appre- 
ciation of her ‘yeas abe Treatments by 
appointment only. J 

J 1 East Fifty-Third Street. 
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TRAVEL’S GUIDE TO 
EXCLUSIVE SHOPS 


TRAVEL TOGGERY 


By ALETHA SHOEMAKER 
Te ideal travel wardrobe for the short 


cruise seems to be the stumbling block 

for most women, not altogether the out- 
lay, nor yet the items themselves, but the time 
assembling them. For this reason, the canny 
shopper gets as many things as she can 
under one roof. And I can think of no bet- 
ter place to start collecting a wardrebe than 
at Saks Fifth Avenue. 

The first step is naturally luggage, and 
their luggage is tempting even to those al- 
ready well supplied. It is smartly practical, 
and caters to the moderately well-to-do as 
fully as to those able to indulge the most luxurious. extrava- 
gances. 

Where it is expedient to condense as much packing as possible 
into limited space, the hanger case, for both men and women, is 
the most satisfactory from the standpoint of appearance as well 
as service. 

For the well-dressed man, Saks Fifth Avenue ready-to-wear 
department is unequalled. Expert advisers there will cheerfully 
plan his entire wardrobe, if he wishes their help, for any climate 
and any number of occasions, from sports to tails. And their 
judgment may be implicitly relied upon., Not only does this 
consist in recommending the proper attire for different activities, 
but they will, on short notice, see that purchases are turned out 
with perfect alterations, and the quality of fitting, style and 
material are unexcelled. Wherever the name of Saks Fifth 
Avenue is known their reputation for the excellence of their 
men’s department is celebrated. 

The smartly costumed woman has the same advantage of 
skilled tailoring, and the merchandising departments, as well, 
may be depended upon for expert and willing assistance in sug- 
gestions when consulted. 

One highly recommended item for travel is the four-piece cos- 
tume. It is of English tweed in blues, browns, grays, subdued 
greens and oxfords. A short-jacketed suit, with a belt or with- 
out, is worn with a blouse of satin of matching tone, and over 
this a full length coat of the same material as the suit, practical 
and correct for any purpose or entertainment from breakfast to 
the dinner hour, 

An ideal hat, is an exquisitely soft French felt, one of Marion 
Vallee’s smartest, calculated to lend chic to any travel outfit. 
The low crown, with tucks nipped in across the front, is new, 
distinctive, and the turn-down brim on the right side, jaunty. 
The model in black has a green leather band about the crown. 
On this band is a bit of silver with that particular effect, the 
“French touch.” 

The ever needful permanent, without which travel would be 
a nightmare to the modern, well-groomed woman, is given in 
most satisfying and artistic manner at Richard Hudnut’s Salon, 
693 Fifth Avenue. It is, of course, self-setting, and absolutely 
minus any suggestion of kink. And I really mean self-setting. 
The busy and hurried traveller will find it saving her hours of 
time. Furthermore, the entire operation consumes less than two 
ears, And their treatment of graying, and white hair is a work 
of art. 

At this season of the year a protective lotion is a necessity, 
especially for the traveller, and this need is perfectly filled by 
Marie Earle’s Cucumber Lotion to be applied after cleansing 
the skin with her Essential Cream. It leaves the skin bright and 
clear with a soft sheen. 

Among other toilet articles which every fastidious woman 
should carry with her is Zip. Madame Bertha’s famous hair 
remover, which is now available in large and small tubes. And 
Madame Bertha’s reputation is a guarantee of the efficacy of this 
cream in removing superfluous hair. 

And then there is Helena Rubinstein’s preparation, a verita- 
ble boon to any traveller, her weather-proof powder which stays 
on through thick and thin, and in a pinch will do duty from 
breakfast until dinner. 

The response to my brief reference to the Margery Wilson Charm 
course has been so overwhelming that it deserves another mention. 
It is an undertaking to which I can without reserve give my personal 
recommendation. Miss Wilson herself has developed her own 
natural personal charm to a superlative degree and has the still 
rarer gift of imparting her knowledge to others. 


Use our Shoppers Service. No charge whatever to our sub- 


scribers. Just write us your needs. Address Travel’s Shoppers 
Bureau, 4 West 16th Street, New York City. 
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“GIFTS FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD” 

OVINGTON’S 

Our illustrated 1933 gift folder will be 

sent upon request. A great selection of 

unique and valuable articles that distin- 

guishes this store as the preeminent Gift 
Shop. 

437 Fifth Ave., New York. 


“JEWELS”’ DREICER & CO., INC. 


E. J. Case, President. 
Exclusive designs in Diamond, Pearl and 
Precious Stone Jewelry. 
Room 902, 741 Fifth Ave., N. Y., 
and 1 East 57th St. 


ALL OCCASIONS HAND BAGS 
RAYMONDE MINGOT 


The smartly dressed woman will find at 
Raymonde Mingot designs for distinctive 
custom made hand bags of exclusive mate- 
rials, with interesting marcasite mono- 
grams. 

526 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


TAILORS BY APPOINTMENT 
BERNARD WEATHERILL, INC. 


Weatherill imported woolens are in them- 
selves a guarantee of superior quality and 
ultra smart weaves. A Weatherill suit for 
man or woman is designed for the individual 
and gives that poise which causes one to 
stand out as being faultlessly dressed. 
Weatheril! riding habits need no introduction. 

677 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“PERMANENT WAVE SPECIALISTS” 
PIERRE 
Fashionable Headquarters for the Women 
kof New York; where Hair Modes are de- 
"veloped under the personal direction of a 
world renowned Specialist. 
37 West 57th Street, New York City. 


LE DANDY PERFUME D’ORSAY 


There is a D’Orsay perfume for every 
type. Le Dandy, a blend of rare essences, 
reflects that intangible something we call a 
magnetic personality. All leading depart- 
ment stores carry D’Orsay perfumes. 

697 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


MeCUTCHEON’S TOWN & TRAVEL 
FASHIONS $19.95 
Step off boat or train in either one of 
these dresses, you'll be smartly up-to-tle- 
moment. Travel suit of Talveta crepe com- 
bined with silvery satin. One-piece dress and 
short smart shouldered coat in brown, eel 
gray and burnt rust. Sizes 14 to 2). 
Dress of stencil faille canton. Tailored with 
soft touches. Black, brown and eel gray. 

Sizes 36 to 42. 
McCutcheon’s 
Fifth Ave. at Forty-Ninth. 
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THE ISLAND 
OF FIRE AND WINE 


The Beauty and Mystery of Santorin—Living on the 
Rim of a Voleano—The Strangest Island in the Cyclades 


By K. A. MatTHews 


Photographs by the author 


UMANITY has chosen many strange~ places in 
which to live. None stranger, however, than the 
southernmost island of the Cyclades which lies 

about half way between Athens and Crete in the Aegean 
Sea. The history of this island has been so terrible 
that it challenges one’s powers of astonishment, Its 
name is Santorin. Its people live by the culture of the 
vine. The black, full grapes born out of its sinister soil 
have made their owners from time to time rich men. 
Rich, that is, until catasrophe has fallen on them, be- 
cause they live on the very brink of catastrophe: liter- 
ally on the rim of a volcano. 

The whole island, in fact, is part of an enormous 
crater-rim. Its shape is a crescent because at some date 
before the beginning of history the sea broke in and 
submerged the yawning basin: the central cone is marked 
by a mound of black stones, like coal, played over by 
sulphurous vapors. I shall not forget the first time I 
saw Santorin. In the early morning under an overcast 
sky our little steamer crept round the northern horn. It 
was like falling into a dream which might quickly change 
to a nightmare. Ahead of us lay that shambles of gleam- 
ing coal. To port a cliff, cut sheer and ribboned with 
bands of red stone, on the top of which was poised an 
extraordinary. village—poised, I say, but it looked as 
though it might topple off into the sea at any moment. 

We dropped no anchor in that sea, for the villagers call it 
bottomless, but steamed slowly on, unshipping creels and 
panniers. The capital of the island is in the middle of the 
crescent, a straggling line of white at the cliff-edge, and here 
we disembarked. ‘The lower part of the cliff is full of holes like 
dens which are actually people’s houses. A zigzag mule-path 
scrambles up the thousand feet between harbor and_ town. 
Another thousand feet of cliff plunge downward beneath the 
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THE MONASTERY 


At the highest point of the island, on the summit of the Prophet Elijah, stands 
a beautiful white monastery. In this religious sanctuary high above the 
Aegean there are only nine resident monks. The Archimandrite is seated in 


the shadow of the porch. 


water from the harbor to the submerged crater bed. As a re- 
sult there is only the most precarious anchorage. 

The island would have seemed less eerie had the ‘Greek sun 
been shining. 

As I climbed the zigzag roadway up the cliff I fell into con- 
versation with my muleteer who told me that he had four 
children for whom he had to buy shoes and exercise books. 

“Ts it a good life here?” I asked. 


summer winds. There are a few fig trees. There is even a 
greater natural marvel than the grapes: tomatoes, grown in 
fields of pumice—stuff that you can simply lift away from the 
growing plant and scatter to the winds like so much paper. It 
is like sowing seed between two or three dry stones, and yet 
I was told that this pumice contrived in a remarkable manner 
to hold heat in winter and water in summer. The tomatoes are 
small but highly flavored, like English hothouse tomatoes but 
unlike anything grown in Greece. They stand out at the way- 
side, vivid spots of red against the ashy white of the ground on 
which they grow. 

I asked my man if he had been present at the last eruption, 
and he replied that he had. f 

“When was it?” 

“Tal925.” 

“What happened ?” 

“Boom-boom. The volcano shot out great balls of fire and 
sank a ship in the harbor. The sea was on fire all night.” 

“Were the people very much frightened?” 

“All but a few rushed down to the other side of the island. 
Hundreds went away in boats to Naxos.” 

“And you?” : 

“T also went away to Naxos.” 

The top of the cliff was, I found, the merest ridge, for on 
the other side the ground sloped away again-quickly, though no 
longer precipitately, to the open sea. ~The amazing town seemed 
to slip away on both sides of me and I had a clear view of 
almost the whole island. The two great horns of the island 
enclosed two-thirds of a circle. The circumference was almost 
completed by another island directly in front of me, also pre- 
senting a precipitous face: its name, I discovered later, was 
Therasia. The perfection of the circle is marred at two points 


IN THE FIORDS OF THE VOLCANO 


The sulphurous sea which covers the volcano is filled with chunks 
of black lava. In the background is seen the precipitous cliff face 
of the island, along the top of which the white houses of the town 


Pea SAE Fa where the sea has broken through. In the center of the circle, 

the charred heap of the volcano seems merely to sprawl upon 

“Can one wear grapes or use grapes for writing-paper?” the water, but if the sea were drained away it would appear 
“Is there nothing but grapes?” as a peak, rising one thousand six hundred feet from the floor 
“Nothing.” of the abyss! One looks behind. A few islands are smudged 


But this is not strictly true, as I discovered later. There is on the horizon. The vine-terraces run down steadily to the 
a little wheat, which is winnowed on the fields by the strong sea, but the land is broken into great fissures, by fire or cloud- | 
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CAVE DWELLINGS BY THE SHORE 


Some of the islanders have made cave dwellings for themselves in the face of the cliff. Though the Greek Government has made several efforts 
to coax the people out of these unhygienic retreats by offering them housing subsidies, their efforts have been only partly successful. Many of the 


boatmen continue to live in these cave dwellings, some of which may actually be reached by boat. 


THE WHITE ROOFS OF SANTORIN 


The gardens, roads and housetops of Santorin tumble over one another down the slope that leads to the sea. Oftentimes the roof of one man’s house 
is the garden of another’s and the lack of vegetation on the island is supplied by ferns and flowering plants. The houses and their roofs are made 
entirely of stone for there is no wood on Santorin. 


bursts—who can say? There is not a tree, not a green thing, in 
sight. 

The curious eye roams back to the inner cliff-face again, and 
pauses at the wicked layer of white which is spread so deeply 
along the top. It is not in reality a single stratum, we are told, 
but three strata, representing the pumice-deposit of three 
different eruptions. The lowest deposit is thirteen feet deep! 
History does not record the-story of the first terrible eruption. 


- Looking at the people of the modern town saddling their mules 


and drinking quietly in quaint doorways, I could not help think- 
ing of those earliest inhabitants on whom this portentous rain 
began to fall. As at Pompeii and Herculaneum it must have 
covered plants, houses, men. There could have been no hope 
of salvaging possessions. Such survivors as there were must 
have become homeless exiles. 

But people came back. Lured, perhaps, by the wierd richness 
of the grapes they grew in that volcanic soil (just as the grapes 
called “Tears of Christ” grow on the very flanks of Vesuvius), 
they built settlements and towns. Then followed a disaster of 
such monstrous dimensions that the world must have trembled 
at it. This tale is recorded for us by the great rock called the 
Prophet Elijah which rises two thousand feet in the hinder part 
of the island. Itself non-volcanic in origin it is covered with 
volcanic sputum. It is surmised that during the eruption a 
central volcanic cone, at least three thousand feet high and 
several miles in diameter, was blown off, crops, towns and all, 
into the sea. The fishermen say that fishing off Therasia they 
have seen, in calm weather, strange ruins on a sunken reef. 

And so the abyss was made over which the sea now broods. 
Who were the victims of this horror? Who saw it, who saw 


it and survived? These things the rock of the Prophet Elijah 
does not tell us. Only a few neolithic pots in the town museum, 


AT THE LOOM 


The peasants of Santorin are among the finest in the Greek islands. 
This old peasant woman is at work on the loom which is still an 
indispensable adjunct to the native home. 


Alfred E. Loomis 


| THE CLIFFS OF SANTORIN 


From the little harbor along the edge of the sea, the zigzag roadway may 

be seen climbing upward to the white houses of Thera, a thousand feet 

abov:. Horizontal bands of black lava, white and yellow tufa, and red, 

purple, brown and green volcanic strata give the face of the cliff a weird 
’ beauty that is unique in the Mediterranean. 


great wine-jars standing breast-high which were recovered intact 
from the debris of a buried village, recall the humanity of that 
abruptly closed epoch of pre-history. 

On the evening of my arrival my muleteer reappeared to in- 
form me that his children were ill as well as barefoot and that 
he would regard it as an honor if he could conduct me next 
day to the ruins of the classical city of Thera. Was it far, I 
inquired. Three and a half hours, perhaps, on muleback: the 
city lay out of sight on a hill behind the Prophet Elijah. Thera, 
incidentally, was the classical name of the island and is still used 
by the Hellenic steamship companies. Santorin is a corruption 
of the Venetians’ Saint Irene. 

I said that I would only go if the day was rough: otherwise 
I wished first to visit the volcano, The day was rough, so 
presumably the children’s lives were saved. For a time the mule 
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A BUSY DAY 


The little donkey is the principal means of transporting burdens in 

Santorin. Nothing is level, least of all the streets, and numberless 

steps make walking very arduous. The method of construction of 

the stairways and the arches which span the streets is clearly indicated 
in this picture. 


stumbled along the lanes which were walled in, like the Sicilian 
lanes, by volcanic stone, but at length I reached the region of 
the vines. It was April and the vines were not yet in leaf, but 
their stems had been twisted round and plaited into a basket 
shape so that the vineyards looked like nothing so much as a 
colony of great birds’-nests. On the occasion of my second visit 
_ to Santorin, which was in August, I found that the branches 

‘had been unplaited again for the crop and were allowed to trail 


A THOROUGHFARE IN THERA 


The huge barrels which occasionally obstruct the narrow thorough- 

fares in Thera are used for storing the wine on which the livelihood 

of the islanders depends. Oftentimes wine is less precious than 

water which frequently has to be imported from neighboring islands. 

There are no wells and the rain water which is collected in cisterns 
sometimes fails. 


along the ground. I missed the grape-treading which is in 
September, but.I tasted the grapes. They had a fine, high bloom 
and a sting in the flavor. The wine, however, is mostly heavy 
and sweet. Two thousand barrels were being loaded for export 
to France, there, perhaps, to be doctored and labelled as 
French—this pure, exotic fruit of a Greek volcano. 

After a short time we emerged on to the cliff-edge, and, skirt- 
ing windmills, passed through a village called Pyrgos. Only 
pictures can do justice to the architecture of Santorin—its white 
curves and angles; its barreldomes, cupolas and square, tiny 
roofs; its stone-flagged archways down any of which a medieval 
knight might come clattering. 

We climbed, between the amazing tomato-beds, to the lonely 
summit of the Prophet Elijah: One can see from here that the 
vineyards are dotted with white churches. The inhabited part 
of the island looks as though it had been traced with white 
crayon along the cliff-edge. However the villages drop out of 
sight as one descends the southern slope of the mountain. We 
could have forgotten the volcano too—except that suddenly we 
were face to face with two gigantic black stones, stark reminders 
of a power before which man’s power is like a worm’s turning. 

At the point most remote from the volcano the ancients built 
their city, a large and flourishing city which survived, perhaps, 
a thousand years and in which Greek, Egyptian and Roman have 
left their traces. What remains? Ruins of a vast terrace-wall, 
of temples and markets and roads and villas, of a gymnasium 
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BRINGING IN THE WINE 


These four men carrying walking sticks to help them with their heavy 

load are transporting a huge barrel from the wine shop in the town 

to one of the wine presses. Curiously enough the volcanic soil of 
the island produces wine with a delicious flavor. 


where boys’ names have been carved. The extent of the ruins 
is yet another of the island’s surprises. What drew this 
prospering community? The vine? We only know that from 
fear or favor the island was given the titles of “Loveliest” and 
“Holy”, and that a Roman historian tells us of a time when 
“for four days the sea was on fire between Thera and Therasia 
and a new island was upheaved a mile and a half round.” But 
the ancients were discreetly far from that outbreak: their site 
was a mountain-fortress dropping on three sides straight to the 
sea. They exchanged’ the fire for a fierce sun and tearing winds 
and a mile’s steep climb from their boats. 

Next day I was rowed out to the volcano. We ran into a 
creek of thick, yellow water. 

“You may bathe here,” said my boatman. I had intimated 
to him that I should like to find a place to bathe. 

I plunged my hand in. It was hot, almost too hot to bear, 
and icy cold under the surface. Wisps of choking vapor blew 
across my nostrils. I felt that if I dived here I might come 
out yellow or accursed. 

“Not here,” I said. We rowed into another bay where, under 
the shadow of the great coal-like lava-blocks, two cargo-boats 
had found the anchorage which was denied them elsewhere. The 
greened keel of another—victim of the latest eruption—lay on a 
reef two feet beneath the surface of the water. 

I climbed with the guide to the craters—a slippery and 
dangerous ascent, with steam rising in one’s wake where one’s 
foot has raked the ashes. But all is quiet now. I gazed down 
into the first great vent, and an acrid exhalation was the sum 
of its activities. How different the account of a previous 
observer who had stood on the same spot some sixty years be- 
fore. Commander Brine in his “Principles of Geology” says: 

“The whole of the cone was swaying with an undulating mo- 
tion to the right and left, and appeared sometimes to swell 
to nearly double its size and height, and to throw out ridges like 
mountain spurs, till at last a broad chasm appeared across the 
top of the cone, accompanied by a tremendous roar of steam 
and the shooting up to the height of from fifty to one hundred 
feet of tons of rock and ash mixed with smoke and steam. 
Some of these, which fell at a distance of six hundred yards 
from the crater, measured thirty cubic feet. This effort over. 
the ridges slowly subsided, the cone lowered and closed in, and 
then, after a few minutes of comparative silence, the struggle 
would begin again with precisely similar sounds, action and 
result.” 

The shape of all this central volcanic mass changes with every 
eruption. “Islands”, called quaintly “Old-burnt”, “New-burnt”, 
“Little-burnt”’, “George the First”, “Vattia”, etc. have been at 
various times ejected, have inter-coalesced, have been riven and 
submerged again. New-burnt Island, ejected in 1707, survives 


‘ 


as the largest of the present group. They are a wierd, and with 
all respect to the ancients an unholy, place. 

On my first visit to Santorin, I had little opportunity to talk 
to people who lived there. But the second time, traveling with 
my wife, I stayed at the Catholic Convent, being, in fact, the 
first male to achieve this distinction since a semi-legendary 
French Minister. Cleanliness and simplicity I had expected 
there; but there was also a delicious humanity such as I had 
not looked for behind nunnery walls. One night we heard the 
children at prayers. 

“Ya, ya, ya, they say,” mimicked the Sister who sat with us 
at meals—“et le bon Dieu les écoute!” 

From her I learned of the poverty in the island, which her 
Order was there to relieve; of a strange madness: that attacked 
many of the people; of the shortage of water in summer when 
the cisterns ran dry and the people tramped in for miles from 
the villages to buy the water that the steamers brought. I 
learned, too, about the islander’s superstitions. Santorin was 
haunted by vampires it was said (and the mosquitos I saw were 
almost large enough to bear the theory out). Another tradition 
made Santorin a part of Purgatory, and stories are told of how 
shipwrecked sailors have found friends of theirs on the island 
doing penance in the shape of mules. 

“Do you like the life here?” I asked once. 

“Tt is a sad and rather terrible place,” replied the Sister, “but 
I shall be here while it is God’s will.” Ex 


One felt, as rarely, that the donation that is offered on depart-’ 


ing was going to a good cause. 

Burrowing about in an Athenian library, I came across two 
antique-looking documents in Greek which related to eruptions 
in Santorin. The first is the work of a Jesuit named Richardos 

(Continued on page 45) 
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UN CAPITAINE: AP CORPS ROYAL DETATYAIOR 


From a map published in 1899 
The island of Santorin forms a crescent eighteen miles along its 
inner rim which encloses the bay that was once covered by a single 
volcanic cone. On the west is a smaller island of Therasia which 
formerly formed part of the rim of the volcano. In the center of 
the bay are the three small volcanic islands curiously known as Old, 
Little, and New Burnt Islands. The last of these was thrown up in 
1707 and 1866 to a height of 351 feet above the sea. 
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ABROAD IN NEW YORK 


Akien Cities in the Metropolis—Old World Customs That 


Still Survive—Fiestas in the Shadows of the Skyscrapers 
By Henry ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Y FOREIGN TOUR of New York began near the 
point where, in the main, the majority of all Ameri- 
cans begin their foreign tours. I was standing at 

the moment looking out of the window of the forty-sixth 
story of a skyscraper not far from the downtown end of 
Manhattan Island. The familiar sight that greets outgoing 
and incoming tourists alike lay outspread like an animated 
map before my eyes. In the upper bay, or harbor, were 
those islands that play such a crucial part in the emotions 
and life of the immigrant: Bedloe’s Island, on which stands 
Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty holding aloft the lighted torch 
that has been a symbol to many foreigners entering our 
land for more than fifty years; and, a short distance away, 
Ellis Island, which has recently become as difficult for a 
foreigner to pass through as for the plutocrat to pass 
through the proverbial eye of the needle. 

From my corner window I have a bird’s eye view of all 
the docks and piers; both of Hoboken and Brooklyn whence 
most of the German liners sail; of the West Side piers on 
the Hudson from which the majority of the Europe-bound 
steamers set sail; of those on the East River which serve 
the West Indies, South and Central America and the Orient. 
At this moment, a Spanish liner is making her way down 
the bay, while one of the new. giant ocean greyhounds is 
slowly entering port under tow of tugs. In Quarantine. 
far down in the Lower Bay, I can barely distinguish a half 
dozen other steamers of all sizes at anchor awaiting the 
doctor’s visit. I can faintly see the Narrows and a blur of 
land that I know is Sandy Hook. 

Watching this scene I am filled with wanderlust, with the 
desire to visit again a foreign country—it really does not 
matter which one. I tell this to my friend in whose office 
I am standing. 

“Oh, you want to go abroad. huh?” he asks, grinning. 
“Well, why not go abroad on Manhattan Island then? Right 
over there, that street running straight out of Battery Park 
one block this side of the Hudson River. front—that’s Syria! 
Now, come over to the other window and:look up the east- 
ern side of town. There, beyond the Municipal Building. 
lies nearly the whole of Europe. Begin at this end of the Brook- 
lyn Bridge and you will find Chinatown. From there go straight 
east and you will soon be lost in the Ghetto. There is where the 
poorest of our 1,800,000 Jews of New York live. Come west- 
ward again to Second Avenue and from Houston Street on you 
will find the Hungarians and Rumanians swarming from every 
side street. 


Bartholdi’s famous statue on Bedloe’s Island has been a symbol to hundreds of thousand 
of the foreigners who have entered New York Harbor during the last half century 


“Tn the First Avenue Push Cart Market you will find a pictur- 
esque mixture of Jews, Italians, Greeks. The smallish French 
colony has clung about their two churches in the neighborhood of 
28th Street for several generations. Now sweep westward over 
to 9th, 10th and 11th Avenues in the Fifties and you find yourself 
in Hell’s Kitchen, the domain of the Irish, most of them to be 
found patronizing Paddy’s Market on Fish Night under the ele- 
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IN THE LOWER EAST SIDE 


The majority of New York’s Jewish population, which is larger than that of Palestine, 
and easily larger than that of any other city in the world, live on the lower east side of 
Manhattan Island. There is searcely a street in this section which is not lined with 


pushearts during the day. 


vated railroad tracks along 9th Avenue. Nearby is old San Juan 
Hill of the negroes although most of them have migrated north- 
ward to Harlem where they form a city of more than 200,000 
negroes. 

“In the East Eighties, in the section known as Yorkville, is 
German Town, or what is left, in a single group, of the huge 
German population that was driven out by the Jews from the 
Lower East Side and other districts. Northward we come upon 
great sporadic groups of Jews, but in these newer parts of the 
city they have been assimilated to such a degree that they have 
lost many of their traditional customs. A few White Russians 
still cluster about their cathedral in 99th Street and Spaniards of 
all sorts favor 110th Street. There you are—half of Europe, and 
bits of Asia and Africa—all on our small Island of Manhattan. 
Now then, see that narrow slit between those two streets? Well, 
that’s Tin Pot Alley. Follow that and it will bring you right 
into the heart of Syria!” 

Before my friend had finished his panoramic travel lecture, I 
had decided to take his valuable tip and see what there was in it. 
I would go abroad—in New York! ‘ 

A few minutes later, | was in Broad Street (not to be confused 
with Broadway), turning a windy corner at the bottom of a can- 
yon of stone and mortar that was as inspiring as that of El 
Chorro on the road to Malaga. This was Exchange Alley leading 
to Trinity Place via Tin Pot Alley. Soon I was in Little Syria! 

It is extraordinary how this section has taken a special atmo- 
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sphere of its own. These Syrians have done 
something even to their red brick row of tene- 
ments that stretch out for nearly a mile. The 
solid wall of four-story houses broken only at 
street crossings is robbed of its characterless 
monotony by the addition of a full set of fire 
escapes for each house. These give the aspect 
of a Street of Balconies—for that is the use to 
which the Syrians devote them, quite forgetting 
their purpose is solely one of safety. They are 
made to fit in with the daily life just as though 
that life had never been uprooted from far-off 
Syria. Ignoring police warnings, the balconies 
are converted into flower gardens, refrigerators, 
dining-rooms and, above all, social parlors for 
neighborhood visiting. 

Obliviousness of America is apparent even in 
the groups of men and women you meet talking 
in low tones, and turning to give passersby sharp 
or suspicious glances from their dark luminous 
eyes. The handwriting of Arabia is on every 
wall and window. We peer in windows, through 
doorways, on fire escapes and note on every hand 
a passion for color—gaudy-colored glass win- 
dows, doors and hangings—suggestions for play 
settings of little corners of Damascus. In all the 
shops are tempting offerings from the East—col- 
ored-glass hookahs with several long snaky smok- 
ing stems to each, like bright serpents; cheeses 
of goats’ and asses’ milk of curious shapes and 
colors; fragrant tobacco of golden leaf and 
strand; cigarettes tipped and shaped for lips of 
luxury; genuine Mocha coffee in bags of strange 
weave beside the tiny individual copper cooking 
pots; mounds of glistening sweets, packed like 
colored mosaics in alluring containers; candies 
stuffed with every kind of nut; red slippers of 
oriental pattern; a profusion of gay pillows, 
draperies, tassels, suggesting dim scented cor- 
ners iim 

But if we are intent on leaving New York a 
thousand miles behind us, we must step into St. 
George’s Syrian Congregation, preferably at the 
noon-hour Mass. We have entered just such 
tiny places of worship over in the Near East. It 
is all very garish with lights and ornate with 
touches of color; the small pews are crowded; 
the old Syrian priest stands in silence wrapped 
in an enveloping cope-like chasuble with a curi- 
ous insignia on the back; a hundred heads are 
bowed in silence—even the priest is silent, his lips moving as he 
follows the ritual. A huge dark man enters and kneels before 
the marble figure of St. Anthony, praying. fervently.- The sun 
streams through the three curious colored glass windows over the 
altar, a single ray lighting the dim organ loft just above us. The 
priest marches out muttering words of blessing in a strange 
tongue, holding aloft the holy vessels; the dusky congregation 
melts out into Washington Street; the electric lights are extin- 
guished—leaving us in a sacred corner of Syria with a handful 
af worshippers before the shrine... . 

Our visit to Little Syria would be incomplete without dropping 
into the Son of the Sheik’s for luncheon or dinner. It is he him- 
self who opens the door for us. His dark Arabic beauty and 
quiet manner would have been considerably enhanced, we fancy, 
had we but met him arrayed in burnous and turban. 

We take a table and keep the dusky solemn waiter standing 
there while we examine the long room with arabesque patterns 
laid in the walls, the Oriental lamp shades with bead fringes, the 
little tapestries and colored straw trays and red clay ewers of 
Asiatic mould hanging on the walls. Our order turns out to be 
baked kibbak, or crushed wheat cakes stuffed with pine nuts and 
chopped meat and cooked in lambs’ milk butter; with this is 
manazalak or Egyptian egg-plant and grape leaves stuffed with 
chicken meat. Our dessert is a cream pudding flavored with 
rosewater and mixed sweets stuffed with pistachio nuts. Real 
Turkish coffee as thick as mud is served boiling hot in a copper 
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vessel. Then we smoke a couple of long cigarettes bearing the 
Son of the Sheik’s own name and dreamily watch the two Syrian 
girls opposite as though through a grilled lattice—somewhere in 
Syiiaters 

We may but turn a corner in certain parts of New York and 
it is like turning a page of history or striding across half the 
world in seven league boots. So when we turn into Cedar Street 
we run athwart Old Tom’s Inn just as it has stood since shortly 
after the Revolution, the old swinging sign and its general ap- 
pearance within and without resembling a hundred other inns to 
be found in oldest London. Old Trinity and its churchyard is 
another bit of England, originally built by the English. It re- 
minds us of a dozen other old English parish churches, sur- 
rounded by their churchyards, within a day’s motor run of 
London. 

But, come, we have half of Europe to see yet! And a bit of 
Asia, aS we are soon reminded after scuttling under a dingy arch 
of the Brooklyn Bridge, and following the Bowery up to Pell 
Street, where we turn off into Chinatown. Mott, Pell and Doyer 
Streets are the heart of China in New York. Go into one of the 


dingy shops, smelling of hops, of incense, of soy bean sauce, of 
tea leaves, of all the musty East; haggle with the merchants, try 
to fathom their souls, listen to their gurgling pidgin English, eat 
their food—the dried clams, the rice and bamboo sprouts, the 


chee-lee nuts, the dried ginger, drink the tea from handleless 
cups, without sugar or milk. There is the flavor, the atmosphere, 
of the ancient Orient about everything. Look deeply enough and 
you will find the god-shelf, the joss sticks, the image of Buddha. 
If the sacred image isn’t in the corner of that mysterious “back 
room’ —the entrance of which we see, but never enter—then you 
may rest assured that it is graven in the proprietor’s heart. Every- 
thing the Chinese hold precious is hidden from the possible gaze 
of those who may not reverence it—that is typically Oriental. 
The idol, the joss house, the theater—they are all there; so too 
are the jade, the ivories, the ancient embroideries, the tribute silk, 
the opium and the celestial dreams that rise from it. The flut- 
tering red paper decorations, the groups sitting round forever eat- 
ing bowls of rice with chopsticks and drinking tea, wearing round 
horsehair brimless hats, gargling out conversation—all are part 
of China which these people have brought us in their unchange- 
able souls and lives... . 

There are four places where we may get an authentic glimpse 
of the alien’s soul and native atmosphere—in his markets, in his 
houses of worship, at the play (by his own writers, in his own 
language) and, above all, in his eating places. In any and all-of 
these places the foreigner follows the customs and traditions of 
his land. 

In no case is this more intensely true than of Little Italy. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


MIDDAY SHOPPING 


Rivington Street, in the heart of New York’s lower East Side, is a lively trading center for the people of the neighborhood. 


Everything from 


furs, dresses, beads, scarves and spectacles to pickled tomatoes, slices of coconut soaking in water, and chunks of watermelon and pineapple are 
sold by the pushcart vendors who line the sidewilks. 
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Home lite in tne main among our quarter-million Italians in 
New York is largely native. Thousands of the first-generation 
immigrants speak little or no English. Their local churches, 
newspapers, shops and markets are one hundred percent foreign- 
language. There are streets, alleys and backyards identical with 
others we have seen in Genoa, in Bologna. Little cheese and 
maccaroni shops, for example, where you may buy no less than a 
score of varieties of each. Choose a fiesta or holy day and we 
shall encounter the same devout kneeling groups reverencing the 
passing Blessed Sacrament or local saint in effigy, as we have in 
Palermo or Capri—the processions of priests enveloped in rich 
copes and chasubles, acolytes in red cassocks and lacey cottas., 
enthroned saints under baldechinos, swinging incense bowls, 
flaring candles, chanting throngs. 5 

If we want to go Sicilian in dead earnest, however, we shall 
march straight down to 109 Mulberry Street, in the heart of little 
Italy. Once upon a time it was a store, but now the entire front 
of the house is plastered with gaudy posters and a small aper- 
ture in the sidewall indicates that it is the “box office” and the 
strains of music seeping through the door tell us that it is a 
“show.” We pay our twenty-five cents and enter a long dark 
hall with seats arranged on either side of a narrow aisle. At 
the far end is a smallish stage. Children are everywhere—under- 
foot, climbing over the backs of seats, playing games in the aisle 
and sitting on the apron of the stage playing with the footlights. 
All the children seem to be gorging on the sweets that another 
and much-envied child is hawking in a loud shrill voice. More 
than half the audience are grown-ups; the men smoking or whis- 
tling in time with the violent piano player; the women are gos- 
siping together eagerly. A bell rings violently sending the piano 
player into a paroxysm of discords. The curtain rises on a 
scene somewhere in Damascus in the time of the Crusades. Al- 
most instantly, two Knights appear in full armor and the play 
begins. These are the famous Sicilian puppets, just a trifle short 
of life-size. Thenceforth we bear witness to an episode in the 
thrilling “Adventures of Orlando Furioso.” The lines of this 


play must sound like a penny dreadful, for the action consists in a 


H. Armstrong Roberts. 
CHINATOWN ON THE HUDSON 


_New York’s Chinatown, tucked away in a network of narrow streets 
near the Bowery, occupies only a small section of the city. However, 
its restaurants, clubs, stores and business offices are in close touch 
with Chinese activities throughout the city and many of the Chinese 

festivals are celebrated here. 
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meeting between Crusaders and the hated Saracens, followed by 
one of the most bloodthirsty combats ever seen on any stage. In 
fact the clash of armor may be heard outside the theater—espe- 
cially when no less than twelve Knights and Infidels, some of them 
mounted, clash and slash at each other at one time. The end is 
held in doubt until the very last, but you may always count on the 
triumph of the Cross over the Crescent! Between the acts, food 
and drinks are hawked and eaten, while Mamma and Papa Man- 
teo and their five children who run the show, mingle with the 
audience. 

The Ghetto seems interminable, sweeping northward from the 
Brooklyn Bridge, and eastward from Little Italy, with Second 
Avenue as a breakwater all the way north to 23d-Street. This 
really vast area has been swallowed up by a Hebrew population 
that is greater than that of the whole of Palestine and easily 
larger than that of any other city in the world. Within the 
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CELEBRATING THE NEW YEAR 


Young China helps its parents celebrate their old native festival days 

in Manhattan. New Year’s Day is one of the great Chinese holidays 

and this youngster, balloon in hand, is ready to watch the colorful 

parades of the rival tongs and devour the delicacies that have been 
prepared for the occasion. 


memory of the older generation of New Yorkers, Grand Street, 
for example, used to be the swanky shopping center. Many of 
the “old families” still lived in their charming old houses, but 
they were wiped out by the tidal wave of Jewry. The older Ger- 
man section, then centered around Broome Street, was pushed 
northward or scattered to the four corners of Manhattan. 

No single experience could immerse us as deeply in Jewry and 
Judaism, as an evening at the Yiddish Art Theater, 12th Street 
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and 2d Avenue. 
“Yoshe Kalb.” 

Second Avenue is the Hebrew Broadway, as garishly lighted 
as its prototype. Opposite the Theater is the Royal Café—that 
name “Royal” curiously clashing with the predominance of so- 
cialistic or communistic sentiment felt and expressed by many of 
its patrons. The Royal is the Hotel Algonquin of the East Side, 
the haunt of the literati, playerfolk, newspaper people, and alto- 
gether more like similar Bohemian cafés abroad than anything 
I can think of. But one hundred percent Jewish, mind you. 
There are a dozen other kosher restaurants within a stone’s 
throw. It is a street of amusement that utterly lacks color in the 
daylight and that flames with rich Hebraic flamboyance at night. 

But let us enter the theater. With the aid of the English 


Maurice Schwartz and a talented company play 


translation, we Gentiles have not followed “Yoshe Kalb” very 
far before we realize a breadth and a depth in the drama and 
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A SHRINE TO ST. ANTHONY 


During the celebration of the feast of St. Anthony, which is one of 

the great festivals in New York’s Little Italy, this image of the saint 

is carried in procession through the streets. Pinned to the robe of 

the image may be seen bills which were given as offerings by the 
devout along the line of march. 


its entire production, that makes Broadway drama as a whole 
seem both trifling and childish. Its poetry, beauty and power 
sweep us out of our daily lives as though into an abyss. « ‘““Yoshe 
Kalb” is a drama of the unhappy soul of a Jew; written by a Jew 
and played by and for Jews. The dramatic appeal of the play is 
extraordinary. I have visited many of the crowded Jewish sec- 
tions in Amsterdam, Frankfort, Warsaw and other European 
cities ; but I have never broken through the barrier of race as I 
did in the Yiddish Art Theater under the spell of Maurice 
Schwartz & Co. 

Most of the thrty-odd thousand Frenchmen who inhabit New 
York are to be found in some gastronomic pursuit. So we find 


P. L. Sperr 


A RELIGIOUS PROCESSION 


The religious celebrations of the Italians in New York are often 

nearly as colorful as those in their native land. This is another 

scene from the feast of St. Anthony when a gigantic tower crowned 

by a statue of the saint is carried on the shoulders of fifty or sixty 

men through the streets of the Italian section. Along the sidewalks 
booths serve refreshments of all kinds. 


France spread over its own little principality of Gastronomy, 
and the fondest French recollection of many of us travelers is 
French cuisine. So, come along, if we are seeking to duplicate 
that exquisite epicure meal we once had on a little side street 
in Paris! 

The place is called André’s and it is located on the corner 
where Frankfort St. plunges dingily downhill beside the Brooklyn 
Bridge. It is hidden away in a basement. The proprietor greets 
us at the little cash desk as they do in Paris. Remember? We 
shall have to wait for everything, because it is strictly @ /a carte. 
We have been yearning for some of that onion soup we once ate 
—the real thing made from chicken stock, the onions browned 
with butter in a pan, seasoned with a dash of this and a dash 
of that, and served boiling hot en casserole. Then there were 
those escargots Bourguinonne. None of your American snails 
will do. And we have been looking in vain for precisely that 
petite marmitte, and here it is: breast of chicken, prime beef 

(Continued on page 44) 
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IN THE NEW YUGOSLAV CAPITAL 


Ewing Galloway 


From the ruins that survived the World War the new city of Belgrade has grown with amazing rapidity. Today its population of nearly 350,- 
000 is five times higher than it was before 1914. Its residents, business buildings, stores and hotels, built after the fashion of western Europe, 
now line broad thoroughfares on which tram cars and motors have eliminated the ox carts of the pre-war era. 


BELGRADE—BOOM TOWN OF THE BALKANS 


By Louis ApAmic 


After having lived for nineteen years m America, Loms Adamic returned to his native land of 
Yugoslavia on a Guggenheim fellowship. Mr. Adamic spent a year wv Yugoslavia, visiting all 
parts of the country from the lonehest Montenegran hamlets to the new capital which he describes 
in this article—the first of several which he will contribute to TrRAveL. Mr, Adamic is the author 
of “Dynamite,” “Laughing in the Jungle” and numerous magazine articles—Eprror1aL NOTE. 


every few months during the past year, seems to me to be 
one of the most interesting cities not only in the Balkans 
but in Europe. 

By this I do not mean to suggest that it is a beautiful or pic- 
turesque city, or mysterious or exciting or gay, or exceptionally 
agreeable to live in because of some other virtue. It is none of 
these things, at least not if compared with the great cities else- 
where in Europe. Nor does it teem, as do most of the other 
European capitals, with historical monuments and _ curiosities 
which might attract the average tourist or the scholar. Belgrade’s 
history goes back to the third century before Christ, but there are 
few traces in the city as it stands today of anything that existed 
prior to 1919 A.D. 


alias CAPITAL of Yugoslavia, where I spent a week or so 
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It is practically a new town from top to bottom, busy, bustling, 
and noisy. It is, so far as I am aware, the only considerable 
“boom” city in Europe and, in my belief, destined eventually to. 
become one of the world’s great and important centers. 

I visited Belgrade for the first time as a boy of thirteen, back 
in 1912, shortly before the so-called First Balkan War. At that 
time the city was the capital of old Serbia. I came there with 
an excursion group of young gymnasium students from my native 
Carniola—then a Slovenian duchy of Austria, now a part of 
Yugoslavia—and Belgrade, with its 65,000 inhabitants, was one 
of the largest communities and the only capital I had seen until 
then. Now, of course, since I have lived for years in New York 
and other American cities, I remember the old Belgrade as little 
more than a vast village strewn over the triangular foreland— 


Ans 


which suggests a whale’s back— 
at the dramatic confluence of the 
rivers Danube and Sava. 

Half the buildings, I recall, 
were low, lopsided Turkish dwell- 
ings with projecting eaves and 
roofs of crude, irregularly shaped 
dark tiles. The plaster walls of 
many of them, apparently, had not 
been whitewashed for a decade. 
The windows were few and small, 
and here and there broken panes 
were pasted over with paper. 

Two-thirds of the streets were 
uncobbled. They were dusty in 
dry weather, muddy and slippery 
when it rained. Some of the side- 
walks were mere wooden planks. 
Other sidewalks were strings of 
| stepping-stones, used when streets 
became streams of muddy water. 
Aside from the half-dozen or so 
| government cars, there were no 
) 

i 
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motor vehicles. Over the cobbles 
past the Royal Palace, which was 
the biggest and handsomest struc- 

ture in town, trundled ox-carts. 
Peasants, vendors, and swine- 
] herds from nearby and distant vil- 
| lages and towns, as well as some 
of the city folk, wore the various 
| Serb national costumes. The Mos- 
lem population was no longer nu- 
| merous, but one still encountered 


turbaned men and veiled women A HERO OF THE OLD SERBIA 
| at almost every turn, and’ from 
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In one of Belgrade’s public squares a handsome statue has been raised to the memory of King 


4 . 

| the minarets of the four or five Michael Obrenovic, one of the ablest of Serbia’s modern rulers. King Michael attempted to create 

/ remaining mosques the hodjas a joint Serbo-Bulgarian state and to unite Montenegro, Greece and Rumania for joint action against 
continued to call the faithful to the Turks, but his ambitious plans were ended by his assassination in 1868. 


Two and a half years later the 
Austro-German artillery demol- 
ished more than half of the houses 
I had seen there on my first visit. 
Most of the government buildings 
were ruined and even the Royal 
Palace was damaged. The old 
Turkish quarter along the Danu- 
bian riverside was a melancholy 
mass of crumpled up walls and 
wreckage of all sort. 

By the end of 1915, when the 
Serbs finally surrendered their 
capital to the numerically and _ 
technically superior armies of the 
Central Powers, thousands of 
Belgrade families had preceded 
the remnants of their army south- 
ward into exile. In 1916 two 
epidemics of typhus, brought there 
by Austrian soldiers from the 
Russian front, swept through the 
town, and by the end of the hos- 
tilities in 1918 the native popula- 
= tion dwindled to 25,000. 

THE PEASANTS VISIT THE CITY For three years the military 
forces of the Hapsburgs and Ho- 
henzollerns held Belgrade, along 


Occasionally - groups of peasants from the neighboring countryside visit Belgrade for a holiday or 
a festival, adding a touch of bright color to the street life of the capital. Occidental clothes are 


almost universal in Belgrade; turbaned men and veiled women have disappeared and national cos- with the rest of Serbia, and be- 
tumes are worn only by country visitors. fore leaving it, after the Allied- 

American victory, they blew up 

prayer three times a day. the power plants, the water works, and most of the machinery 
The hotel where our excursion group put up had no running that could not be moved onto the barges and taken up the Danube 
water in the rooms, but plenty of vermin which kept us from to Hungary and Austria. From undestroyed private houses they 
sieeping. Most of the other hotels in the old town probably were removed all serviceable furniture, linen, silverware, china, pans 
no better. and pots—and in recent years it has happened that Belgrade fami- 
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BELGRADE FROM THE AIR 


The new Yugoslav capital is situated on a promentory formed by the Danube and the Sava Rivers. 
Since its founding by Celts in the third century, B. C., Belgrade has been a storm center for war- 
Romans, Goths, Franks, Byzantines, Hungarians, Greeks, Bulgarians and Turks have 
struggled at various times to hold this strategic point which commands the traffic between the up- 
The city was captured by the Austrians in 1915 and remained in their hands 


ring nations. 


per and lower Danube. 
until the end of the war. 


lies passing by second-hand stores in Budapest and Vienna sud- 
denly beheld their pre-War beds and pianos in the display- 
windows, and were served meals in restaurants and private homes 
on plates they recognized as their own. 

By the end of those three years Belgrade was virtually a dead 
city. Hardly a store was open. Women thought themselves 
lucky if they had a needle and a few yards of thread. People 
walked around wrapped in old quilts, frayed carpets, threadbare 
blankets, flags, curtains, and ordinary sacking. No other. city, 
with the probable exceptions of Liége and Verdun, suffered more 
in the last war than the capital of Serbia. 

Yet today, as I say, Belgrade is a “boom” town—and this in 
the most thorough sense of that hundred per cent American 
phrase. Its population figure is rapidly nearing 350,000, which 
is over five times higher than the record figure it attained in its 
history before the War. Some of the suburbs now are larger than 
the entire community was twenty years ago, while the center 
of the city is a vast complex of wide cobbled and asphalted 
thoroughfares and squares, of five-, six-, and seven-story gov- 
ernment, private business and bank buildings, palaces housing 
foreign legations, large modern hotels, modernistic apartment- 
houses, elaborate private residences, markets, and department 
stores. 

The streets, for the most part, are clean and orderly. On 
week-days the ones running through the heart of the city are 
almost as jammed with taxis, private machines, buses, and tram- 
ways as the main streets of the average American center of 
equal size. The ox-cart has all but disappeared. 

Turbaned men and veiled women are no more. Only once 
in a great while does one see a fez. One small dilapidated 
mosque is left, and its hodja either is too old to climb up the 
minaret, or he figures it is futile to try to outshout the din of 
traffic that streams by the edifice. The bazaar section on the 
Danubian side of the whale’s back is the only part of Belgrade 
where the Oriental atmosphere still predominates—but I suspect 
it is -artificially maintained by Christian officials of the local 
tourist bureau. 
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Belgrade now is the capital of 
a country three times the size of 
the pre-War Serb kingdom and 
nearly four times the size of 
present-day Austria. Besides old 
Serbia, Yugoslavia now includes 
the territory once. shown on the 
Balkan map as the Kingdom of 
Montenegro, the major part of 
Macedonia, and such provinces of 
the former Dual Empire as Carni- 
ola (Slovenia), Croatia-~Slavonia, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, Dalma- 
tia, and Voyvodina, “Her total 
population is fourteen millions. 
And it is probable—in fact, all but 
certain—that in no far future Bel- 
grade will be the capital of a state 
from twice to three times the size 
in area and population, and ten 
times the politico-economic impor- 
tance of present Yugoslavia. 

The fact is not widely known in 
the United States, nor for that 
matter in western Europe; but for 
a decade now there has been a 
growing movementsamong some of 
the most intelligent people in the 
Balkans eventually to unite sever- 
al Balkan countries—Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, and Albania, with Ru- 
mania as a fourth probability— 
into a great federation of autono- 
mous peasant states. Under this 
scheme, Yugoslavia, as she is today 
would cease to exist and within 
her present borders would be 
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THE BELGRADE MILK MAID 


The milk maid makes her rounds in the Yugoslav capital with 
her pails hung from the two ends of a pole which she carries over 
her shoulders. 


formed semi-independent states of Serbia, Croatia, Montenegro, 
Bosnia, Dalmatia, and Slovenia; while Bulgaria and Albania would 
retain their present boundaries, except that Bulgarian Macedonia, 
along with Greek and Yugoslav sections of that country, would 
be made into a united autonomous state within the federation. Ru- 
mania, if she came in, also would remain very much as she is. 
Just now many potent factors in European politics palpably 
are-unfavorable to the consummation of this idea, but political 


factors in these turbulent times have a way of being potent one 
day and negligible the next. Were it not for the opposition to it 
of the big powers and the foreign economic interests in the Bal- 
kans, the federation probably would have been realized years 
ago, when the Bulgarian peasant leader Stambuliski proposed it; 
but in time, I believe, the diplomats and other powerful persons 
directing the policies of the big powers will see, too, that such a 
federation is desirable in the Balkans—if for no other reasons, to 
keep world peace—and will cease to oppose it. 

Certainly the idea of a great Balkan union of states repre- 
senting the various nationalities today is economically and 
politically as sound and feasible as the idea for the creation of 
a large Yugoslav state was in 1914; in fact, it is a logical exten- 
sion of that idea; and when it will be realized, Belgrade, with 
its central and otherwise advantageous geographical position in- 
evitably will become the political economic and cultural center 
of one of the richest and as yet little developed parts of Europe. 

The first impression of present-day Belgrade, as one rides in a 
taxi from the railroad depot to the hotel, is unfavorable. The 
city’s natural position at the confluence of two great rivers 
is an enviable one, both commercially and scenically; but, as I 
have hinted, the town is not beautiful. 

Here and there one catches glimpses of handsome buildings. 
but the young metropolis as a whole is afflicted with all the as- 
pects of the typical American “boom” town. At every turn one 
sees evidences of rapid, haphazard, inorganic growth. ~ 

However, if one knows the language of the country and has 
personal contacts among representative residents of the city, as 
happened in my case, Belgrade becomes an intensely fascinating 
place. To Americans who chance to visit it, the city is interesting 
even if they don’t know the language and have no letters of intro- 
duction. At the United States’ consul-general’s office I met a 
man from Chicago. One of his first remarks to me was, “You 
know, although I don’t understand a word of Serbian, or what- 
ever language they speak here, this town reminds me of back 
home. It’s like Chicago was thirty years ago.” 

Traveling about in Yugoslavia through most of 1932 and part 
of 1933, I observed the effects 
of the economic depression in 
many sections of the country, but 
Belgrade’s “boom” was showing 
few, if any, signs of diminishing. 
The residential suburbs are 
stretching toward. the foot of the 
Rudnik mountains, while, across 
the Danube, the industrial towns 
of Zemum and Panchevo, which 
are part of the Belgrade munici- 
pality, are developing by leaps 
and bounds. 

I met dozens of people in the 
city whose psychology was essen- 
tially the same as the psychology 
I had observed in Los Angeles in 
1924, or thereabouts. They told 
me, as though the fact was a mat- 
ter of paramount importance, 
that in 1932 over 15,300 new 
structures had gone up in Bel- 
grade, including 498 store and 
office buildings, 25 coffee-houses 
and restaurants, 15 lecture and 
meeting halls, 154 warehouses, 
and 57 large garages. They main- 
tained that, barring another war 
such as the last, Belgrade would 
pass the half-million mark in five 
years, while in ten more “this will 
be another Paris.” 

Considering that Belgrade is 
in Europe—and not only in Eu- 
rope, but in the Balkans—its 
development in the last fifteen 
years, I think, is nothing short 
ot amazing; ' 


After the Serbs regained the ruins of their principal city and 
tiny old Serbia suddenly bulged out into the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes (as Yugoslavia was initially called), 
tens of thousands of people returned home from three years’ 
exile. At the same time people from Croatia, Dalmatia, Bosnia, 
and Macedonia commenced to pour into their new capital as fast 
as railroads could bring them. Various missions came from 
France, England, and the United States. The city had prac- 
tically no water, no fuel, and no electricity whatever. It was 
winter-time. 

And then there happened on that triangular spot between the 
two rivers something for which I know no better analogy than 
what occurred in San Francisco after the fire in 1906, when a 
new and greater city rose out of the ashes within a few years. 

A prominent Serb journalist who has been living in Belgrade 
since the autumn of 1918 graphically described to me what hap- 
pened there after the first winter following the Armistice. 

“Of a sudden’—to quote him in free translation—‘the place 
became a veritable bedlam of construction activity. Thousands 
of people were frantic to rebuild their homes. Other thousands 
were equally anxious to erect quickly great apartment- and 
tenement-houses, store and office buildings, hotels and ware- 
houses, which they might rent at high rates. 

“There was an acute housing crisis. I remember a minister 
of the government of the new Yugoslav state who, throughout 
1919 and part of 1920, slept on a couch in his temporary office. 
He couldn’t get a private room for love or money. Some of 
the big stores you now see on Prince Mihailo’s Avenue twelve 
years ago were only stands on the sidewalks (which were not 
really sidewalks), or else their pronrietors were mere peddlers 
carrying their wares on trays strapped around them. 

“Of course, most of the people wuo wanted to build, having 
lost everything in the war and suffered great privation during 
the years of occupation and exile, lacked money, even for a de- 
cent suit of clothes, but their passion for property had been en- 
hanced by their recent experiences—and now they begged, bor- 
rowed, and stole everything in sight to finance their building 
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THE NEW CITY AND THE OLD 


In various parts of the new Belgrade some of the old plastered Turkish houses with red tiled roofs 

have survived the building activities of recent years Before Belgrade was bombarded by Austrian guns 

houses of this sort made up large sections of the city. Since the war the city has been almost entirely re- 
built and in 1932 alone more than fifteen thousand new structures were erected. 
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projects. 


For years there was political chaos in Yugoslavia, ac- 
companied by a wild scramble for government jobs. 
“There started an orgy of speculation in property values. The 


prices of lots doubled, trebled overnight. This was especially 
true of parcels right around the Royal Palace, where the gov- 
ernment owned building sites. 

“The city and the new state governments—especially the lat- 
ter—urgently needed new quarters and lost no time in building 
them. While the great palaces you now see on King Milan’s 
Avenue were being erected, many important divisions of the 
various ministries had their office in tents and in hastily put 
together wooden shacks. Where did the government get the 
money’ Weli, some of it was borrowed in France, England, 
and the United States. Some of it came from Germany and 
what was left of Austria in the form of reparations. Much of 
it, particularly after 1921, was extracted—dquite heartlessly and 
brutally—from the peasants in the former Austrian and Hun- 
garian provinces. 

“Anyhow, from the early spring of 1919 to the end of 1922, 
or even later, there was so much deébris-clearing and building in 
Belgrade that, in dry weather during the summer, one couldn’t 
see half a block ahead for the dust that filled the air. Thousands 
of masons’ and carpenters’ hammers, the rattle of thousands of 
wheels, the frequent dynamite blasts, and shouts of workmen 
contributed to making the city a tumultuous chaos. 

“There was a scarcity of trucks and wagons, shovels and other 
necessary tools; so the people—some of whom you now see 
driving about in expensive motor cars—were picking up the 
débris and carrying the stuff off in improvised baskets on their 
backs and shoulders. Of 
course, much of the wreck- 
age was used over again 
in laying the foundations 
for the new buildings and 
in putting up the new 
walls. 

“The municipal and state 
governments, after attend- 
ing to the water, light and 
fuel problem, tried to make 
a city plan, and finally did 
succeed in putting some- 
thing on paper that looked 
like a plan, but they might 
as well not have bothered. 
While the politicians and 
architects were talking over 
the details, the town grew 
with terrific vitality. New 
homes and buildings sprang 


up almost overnight. The 
work went on day and 
night. It was an epidemic ; 


of hasty construction. In 
this respect, too, your 
American builders had 
nothing over on-us a dec- 


IN THE BAZAAR SECTION 


Belgrade is no longer a city in which the East meets the West. 


Danube. 


near the 


EDUCATION AND FINANCE 


The new Belgrade prides itself on its educational, administrative 

and governmental buildings, most of which have been erected since 

1920. At the left is the new National Library and Engineering 
School; below is the headquarters of the Ministry of Finance. 


ade or so ago. Everybody wanted to beat the other fellow and 
thus gain some advantage over him.” ; 
Twenty years ago it could have been said that in Belgrade 


East and West met and mingled. It would have been hard to 
determine which of the two was more predominant. Today, as 
already suggested, it is plain that the West is rapidly pushing 
out the East. 

One or two confectionery stores on Prince Mihailo’s Avenue 
still sell Turkish and other Oriental sweetmeats. But the dis- 
play windows of other shops on the street which is the center 
of Belgrade shopping district, are totally Western. There are 
the latest styles in ladies’ dresses and gowns, lingerie and stock- 
ings, hats, gloves and footwear; gentlemen’s haberdashery stores, 
with London neckties, hand-made shirts, dinner jackets; flower- 
shops and American drug-stores ; book-stores selling reading mat- 
ter in the Serbo-Croat, Slovene, French, German, and Eng- 
lish; agencies of most 
American and European 
makes of automobiles, type- 
writers, radios, frigidaires, 
and sewing-machines. 

At first I wondered who 
was buying all these things, 
but already on my first visit 
to the city I began to meet 
men and women who, to 
all seeming, were very well- 
to-do. They were the min- 
isters and other higher of- 
ficials of the government, 
army generals, merchants, 
bankers, and industrialists, 
and their families. There 
is a considerable new rich 
class. Fifteen years ago, 
and even more recently, 
most of them were penni- 
less. Today they have large 
winter residences in town 
or in the suburbs, cars and 
chauffeurs, three or four 
other servants, and sum- 
mer villas in the country. 

(Continued on page 43) 


Only one small 
dilapidated mosque is left and the little Oriental life that still exists is con- 
fined to the bazaar section which occupies an inconspicuous part of the city 


THE INFANTRY ADVANCES 


Under cover of a barrage of dynamite explosions carefully prepared in advance, the long columns of infantry move across the scarred battlefield 
toward the enemy’s trenches. In all but the bloodshed, this is a realistic picture of modern warfare. 


ON THE BATTLEFIELDS OF MAKE-BELIEVE 


Recreating the Drama of the World War—How Spectacular Scenes are Filmed 


CROSS the shell-torn battlefield swept three waves of Amer- 
ican doughboys. Bullets from hidden German machine 
guns mowed down scores in the first wave, plopped into the 

earth and kicked up miniature bursts of dirt. Shrapnel exploded 
in tree tops. High explosives uprooted trees. Platoons of in- 
fantry’ disappeared in deep shell craters and thinning ranks re- 
joined again after shells from a fierce barrage had spent their 
effort. 

It was war; a terrific conflict! Yet it was only a movie battle 
and through the once wooded valley, laid waste the week before 
by an army of workmen, the movie soldiers advanced through 
what looked like a withering fire; yet none was injured as the 
cameras and microphones ‘recorded the screeching of shells and 
sounds of dying men. 

Near the cameras stood Harry Redmond, the movies’ official 
war maker. During the last decade he has fired thousands of 
rounds of shells, large and small, exploded many mines, “killed”’ 
hundreds of men with machine gun bullets as 25,000 “soldiers” 
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in a dozen pictures went through the motions of advancing on 
enemy trenches—yet until this day the only casualty suffered 
befell a spectator who disregarded warning signs and strolled 
directly atop a mine a few seconds before it was exploded. 

Redmond stands quietly at his “war board,” a large keyboard 
resembling a console organ, pushing buttons making electric con- 
tacts to fire the charges he has spotted around the battlefield. 
Sometimes as many as 1,500,000 feet of wire carry these impulses 
to the mixtures of dynamite, black powder, charcoal and sawdust 
which, in varying combinations, supply everything from the 
explosions of three-inch shells to the great mines that leave craters 
thirty feet wide and twelve feet deep. 

Redmond boasts a record of no fatalities and few accidents dur- 
ing the many movie battles he has fought. Once or twice an out- 
sider strolled into a scene and was hurt, but none of the actors 
yet has suffered injury, even though some have stood within two 
feet of an explosion. : 

Recently as he drove several hundred Indians down a hill near 
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A MINE EXPLODES 


The exploding mine creates a thrilling spectacle as it throws black clouds high above the advancing soldiers. For all their terrifying appearance, 
these mines are merely shallow pits, often no more than eighteen inches deep. The desired explosive effect is given by the charcoal and sawdust 
with which the pits are packed before the charge of dynamite is set off. 


Hollywood, shells burst throwing clouds of dirt and smoke behind 
them as they crept down into a little valley. Then he switched 
to a second series of electrical connections and drove them back 
up the hill again as the cameras revealed a band of white men 
beating them back with ancient cannon and rifles. 

Reel war and real war may look alike to the bystander, and the 
horrors of war may be concentrated in a comparatively short 
scene, yet the effects are attained in vastly different manners. 
When soldiers advance over pock-marked battlefields, they climb 
through shell holes ten feet deep, for holes of that depth are 
necessary to provide proper shadow effects for the cameras. And 
in each hole the movie soldiers find placards which designate 
which shall emerge and which shall “die”? when a nearby “shell” 
explodes. 

Such instructions become very important for these war scenes 
never are rehearsed amidst the exploding dynamite and powder. 
Rehearsals would only make the final scene mechanical. Some of 
the most vivid scenes are shot at night. “Offstage’ great arc 
lights flash intermittently, giving the effect of shell bursts outside 
the camera’s range. Flares, planted before the battle, explode 
in the ground and throw into the air tree-shaped patterns of white 
smoke. Quantities of dirt or sawdust and charcoal, mushroom 
upward and settle to earth again, covering the advancing troops. 

A closeup reveals a field battery pouring steel into the advancing 
troops. Guns. recoil as shells containing only powder are fired. 
Cannoneers jam shells into the breech with all the fury of war- 
time soldiers—but the shells have paper caps that disintegrate 
quickly when they emerge from the muzzle. Those lying in great 
heaps nearby contain no powder, for they’re only show pieces. 

These tricks of war-making for the movies bring realistic, nerve- 
tingling effects to the screen. Yet as thousands of troops move 
across the scene and enemy aircraft strafe them with bombs and 
machine guns, it is Redmond who supplies all the effects from 

his “electric organ.” 

He fought the battle of the Marne recently from his post near 
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the base of “Pickle Hill,” back of Culver City. For three weeks 
five men worked industriously laying nearly one hundred miles 
of wire. The hill was loaded from top to bottom with bombs, - 
smoke, fire powders and dynamite. Zero hour arrived when a 
squadron of army bombers from March Field, California, flew 
over-head. 

A siren screeched warning. 


In the midst of the slope heavy bombs hurtled downward from © 


the planes. But they were duds, filled with sand. Yet, as each 
struck the ground, Redmond touched a button. Into the air 
leaped great tree-like clouds of white and black smoke, pieces of 
wood, small trees. 

As though this were a signal to unseen hosts of fighting men in 
the distance a wall of smoke began to rise on the crest of the hill. 
Hidden in cans spaced twenty feet apart, the smoke compound 
provided a dense curtain which reflected onto the scene brilliant 
lights from flares stuck into the ground forty feet in front of the 
smoke pots. Thus illuminated in the background, the inter- 
mingling smoke and fire gave the illusion of a tremendous battle 
in the distance, though all this was taking place only a half-mile 
from Redmond’s board. 

Then, this wizard re-created the famous battle, advancing the 
shell-fire and bursting bombs down the hill to the very feet of the 
watchers. An occasional rocket flared into the air. The barrage 
commenced to creep forward. At the end of each wire lay three 
sticks of dynamite, covered by three bags of sawdust; or a com- 
bination of magnesium and black powder; or three hundred-foot 
runners of quick-match connecting bombs containing six ounces 
of powder fused onto the runners. 

Redmond continued to “hit switches.’”’ A dynamite bomb ex- 
ploded here. A quickmatch runner started there, the tiny powder 
sacks exploding like shells dropping in salvo. Cans of red fire in 
nearby buildings licked angrily upward. 

Danger? 

It sounded and looked to me as though “hell was popping.” 


To Redmond, though, standing nonchalantly by his board, the 
‘devastating scene offered no concern. 

“T know there’s no one out there,” he said, “so I can be freer 
and fire at random. When there are people on the set—l’ve had 
as many-as five thousand on a battlefield two miles deep—it’s up 
to me to make sure none of them gets hurt. So I just hit ’em 
when the troops reach the right spot.” 

“How,” I asked, “do you make sure the bombs and mines will 
blow in the right direction?” 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “we just set sand bags around the dyna- 
mite. Then we can explode them with actors not more than two 
feet away. It looks to the camera like the soldier is being blown 
into bits. If it happens that particular character is to ‘die,’ we 
use a mixture of powder, sawdust and charcoal. After the char- 
coal blows over him, he’s got to die. It turns a white man black 
in the twinkling of an eye. If the actor’s to stagger on, we omit 
the charcoal.” / 

Sometimes a director asks for a terrific mine explosion as troops 
advance. Here real danger could exist, but a little care in digging 
the hole prevents casualties. One such pit Redmond’s assistants 
dug eighteen inches deep, hollowed out like a mixing bowl, with 
smooth sides. The dynamite was placed in the exact center, then 
covered by charcoal and sawdust. When Redmond touched the 
switch, the explosion mushroomed up like a tree, but it did not 
blow out the sides. Charcoal and sawdust give a marvelous, 
explosive effect, but no fire. 

These mines are built for effect, not power; as indeed are all 
explosions and fires that appear on the screen. In one picture 
Redmond mined an area two and one-half miles deep, using four 
hundred miles of wire, for a tremendous advance of 4500 soldiers. 


SHELLING A CHURCH 


As the troops rush by, the side of this church is blown out by dyna- 

mite. The camera saw this scene, but the microphone recorded a 

duplicate explosion on top of ground nearby where falling wood 
would not dull the sound of the report. 


Redmond sat beside the camera when all was ready for the big 
push. His assistant took his place fifteen hundred feet distant, on 
the side lines. They were connected by ear phones. 

All the troops were concentrated in the fifteen hundred feet 
mearer the cameras. Beyond that distance the rearmost would 
look like flies. Yet Redmond pushed hundreds of buttons, ex- 
ploding mines in trees, under the ground and around buildings 
beyond, “building up the background.” Redmond “fired” the 
foreground pieces while his assistant followed instructions—“fire 


a tree, let go a mine on the left, give ’em two mines in deep center” 


—instantly. Thus they were able to synchronize the firing over 
the entire set. 

Doughboys will remember that explosions from mines and high 
explosive shells were dark. But in the movies the camera must be 
able to see what goes up into the air. When shooting in a wooded 
area Redmond produces a white explosion, but occasionally a 


director wants it to look exactly like those with which veterans 
are familiar. Then the “powder man” arranges the explosions in 
pairs. Nearer the camera he sets his black powder and charcoal, 
and some twenty feet beyond—in direct line from the camera—a 
faster powder without the charcoal. He fires them simultane- 
ously, but since the latter goes up faster, it provides a white back- 
ground for the black explosion and thus enables the camera to 
record a black burst which otherwise would not be in evidence. 

The largest shell ever to ‘land’ on a movie set consisted of 
three cases of dynamite in a single hole tcn feet deep. Redmond 
directed five workmen who hollowed it out smooth and round. 
Since actors were to be placed within a short distance of the hole, 
he filled it up with sawdust, light balsam wood and charcoal. 
When he hit the switch, up went the mass with a boom, the wood 
and sawdust falling in a shower on the troops. Yet no one was 
injured. 

In the same scene other shells landed on nearby trees. Before 
firing commenced, however, Redmond had loaded twenty trees, 
each one hundred twenty-five feet high and fifteen feet apart, with 
dynamite. Around the base of each he had cut away the bark and 
made V incisions wherein to place a half-case of the powerful 
stuff. Again wires connected the charges individually with his 
firing board. 

He had planned to blow up a half-dozen before the big mine 
exploded, but the concussion from the first exploded the second. 
and so on down the line. So rapidly were the trees falling, in 
fact, that he was forced to hurry the big mine explosion. The 
net result was a tremendous scene of concentrated fire less than a 
quarter-mile from the cameras, 

Trench mortars, anti-aircraft guns and machine guns take part 
in these scenes. They, too, are fired from his central control board 
with such accuracy that artillery officers have been known to ex- 
press their admiration. One thousand shots in six minutes, spotted 
accurately among moving troops, constitutes his speed record to 
date. And all of these were fired at such times as the vagaries 
of the wind would not blow the resulting smoke into the cameras. 

One of the most realistic battle scenes showed a soldier being 
cut down by machine-gun fire. The camera “panned” from the 
gun, jumping about in its mounting as it threw bullets against 
the advancing troops, to a soldier who folded up under the on- 
slaught. Around him bullets apparently were kicking up dirt, 
throwing up tiny pods of dirt. But the gun fired blanks, and the 
“plopping”’ bullets were squibs, prepared by Redmond in advance 
and “planted” two inches under ground. Each squib consisted of 
a dynamite cap placed in the center of a ball of cotton waste, and 
tied firmly around the neck, through which the electric wire passed. 

As he made contact at the board, the squibs exploded. The 

(Continued on page 48) 
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MOVING UP TO THE FRONT 


Guns and motor lorries move in long columns along desolate road- 

ways just as they did in France during the great drive against the 

Germans. Many of the movie troops are old doughboys, but in these 
battles where many seem to die there are no casualties. 
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THE CHURCH AT 
TLAXCALA 


Enormous sums of 
money were spent op 
the embellishment of 
the Santuario of Ocot- 
lan in Tlaxcala, long a 
famous place of _pil- 
erimage in Mexico. Thi 
church conseecrates th 

spot where, in the early 
days of the Spanish con 
quest, a miraculous 
spring gushed forth a 
a reward for a pious In 
dian in time of drought 
and plague. The facad 

of the church is typical 
of the churrigueresqu 

period when Mexica 

craftsmen took an archi 
tectural holiday and cre 
ated the most dazzlin 

and intricate ecclesias 
tical ornamentation 0 

this continent. 


QUE VIVA MEXICO! 


Scenes from Sergei Eisenstein’s Mexican Epic 


| In 1931 Sergei Eisenstein, the great Russian film direc- 
| tor, began work on an epic picture dealing with the 
history, lore and culture of Mexico. After more than a 
years’ work, he completed 200,000 feet of film to which 
he gave the title, “Que Viva Mexico!” Circumstances 
have prevented Hisenstein from cutting his film and 
preparing it for public showing. Some fragments of 
| “Que Viva Mexico!” however, have been tastelessly as- 
sembled in Hollywood and released under the title of 
“Thunder Over Mexico,” a moving picture that has 

aroused a storm of controversy. The photographs re- 

produced. herewith are taken from Ejisenstein’s film. 

Unfortunately they can only serve to suggest the beauty 
| of the work of Eisenstein and his cameraman, Edouard 
| Tisse. 


“WHERE THE GODS RESIDE” 


The frescoes and elaborate carvings in stone which adorn the temples 

and pyramids of the sacred city of Teotihuacan are relics of a civili- 

zation antedating that of the Mayas and the Aztecs. The Pyramid of 

the Sun at Teotihuacan is second in size to Cheops in Egypt. Unlike 

Cheops, however, it is built of comparatively small stones, adobe 
blocks, trachytic rock and pieces of basalt. 


A typical Mayan, this woman is de- 

scended from the race that produced 

Among the women of Mexico, daughters of different races one of the most brilliant civilizations of 
and varied cultures, there are many types of beauty. pre-Columbian America. 
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COSTUMES OF COLONIAL TIMES 


Except on special occasions, the old Spanish cos- 

tumes have virtually disappeared from Mexican 

cities. The lace headdress, the bright shawl and 

the fan of colonial days have yielded to the latest 
fashion from Paris and New York. 


THE MAGUEY PLANT 


For centuries Mexico has secured two of its favor- 

ite drinks from the giant maguey plant—pulque 

and tequila. Pulque is distilled from the liquid 

that-is drawn out of the trunk of the maguey plant 

at certain seasons of the year; tequila, a highly po- 

tent drink, is made from the cooked and distilled 
leaves’ of the maguey plant. 
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FIESTA 


Mexican fiestas provide the most colorful 
pageantry to be found on this continent. 
There is scarcely a village without a corp of 
dancers and often a theatrical company to 
celebrate the numerous religious holidays. 
At the left one of the principle native actors 
in Ejisenstein’s film is seen standing before 
the image of a bull used in one of the pan- 
tomines. 


WOMAN OF TEHUANTEPEC 


The women of Tehuantepec are famous 
throughout Mexico for their striking beauty, 
their independence and their extraordinary 
costumes. The traditional headdress is made 
of elaborate ruff-like_lace which hangs over 
the shoulders like theseagle plumes of an 
Indian chieftain. 


ON THE TRAIL 
OF THE GUN-RUNNERS 


From the Red Sea to the China Coast— 
With the Merchants of Sudden Death 


By Wivuram J. Maxin 


LAUGHED in his face. It was ironic. Here 
| I was attending a disarmament conference in 

Rome—I had just witnessed the enthusiastic 
greeting by Mussolini of the British Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald—and the first fa- 
miliar face I saw was that of a gun-runner. 

He was sitting in a shady corner of the Café 
Nazionale, in the Corso of Rome, and enjoying 
his cup of coffee and a cigarette with an air.” 
With the tip of his patent leather shoe, he pushed 
a chair towards me, invitingly. 

“You're the last person I expected to see here, 
Talata,” I said. “By the way, your name is still 
Josef Talata, eh?” 

“Of course it is,’ he smiled. “I am not 
ashamed of it. I have nothing to hide. I am the 
same Josef Talata whom you met on the edge 
of the Arabian Desert.” 

“Selling cheap rifles to the Bedouins,” I 
nodded. 

He waved a deprecating hand, a hand that was 
exquisitely manicured. 

“You have a poor regard for me,” he said. 
“T sold more than cheap rifles. I disposed of ten 
machine-guns, an armored car, and two second- 
hand bombing ’planes. Believe me, one can still do good business 
in the Arabian Desert.” 

I had last met this sinister representative of a prominent Euro- 
pean armament firm in Jidda, a port of the Red Sea. He had 
managed to find his way there with an old tramp steamer, orig- 
inally built on the Clyde, then sold to France, and, at the moment 
I saw it, flying the Italian flag and manned by Indian lascars. 
The hold of the steamer was crammed with third rate war ma- 
terial of all kinds ranging from cheap rifles to doubtful cylinders 
of gas. And Josef Talata had apparently disposed of this cargo 
of junk all along the Arabian Coast. 

“But why are you in Rome?” I asked. “Statesmen are meeting 
here to discuss disarmament—and peace.” 

“All the more reason why an enterprising gun-runner like 
myself should be on the spot,’ he grinned. “In fact, I’m willing 
to wager that when the captains and the kings depart, I, a humble 
commercial traveler in war material, will be invited to the local 
War Office to display my best samples. Will you take a bet?” 

“T will not,” I replied, shortly. ““You can buy me a drink, you 
old scoundrel.” 

Obediently, he crooked his finger at the waiter. 

Josef Talata has told me some strange stories of gun-running. 
Few people realise that it is more prolific, much more big business 
than it ever was. From Newcastle to Bethlehem, from Essen 
to Liége, munitions are still being made in enormous quantities. 
Somebody must be buying. Somebody must want munitions. And 
there are plenty of strange rebels of civilization willing to smug- 
gle guns over closely guarded frontiers. 


Talata told me tales of the smugglers. But it was in a little 


Rebellious tribesmen along the fringes of Morocco, particularly in the 
and the Rio de Oro, are always eager to purchase weapons from the gun®funner. 
serve order on the Moroccan borders, France maintains military forces consisting of 
colonial troops reinforced by native levies. 
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IN THE SERVICE OF FRANCE 


tlas Mountains 
To pre- 


These Sudanese soldiers are members of 
the Governor General’s bodyguard at Rabat. 


office in Geneva that a clean-shaven man with a crooked pince- 
nez on his nose placed before me documents that left no doubt 
as to the extent of the traffic in deadly war materials. 

But let me begin by relating some of the profitable adventures 
of the gun-runners | have met. There are, on the seven seas to- 
day, Captain Kettles of various mercantile marines who have 
covered themselves with “glory” and occasionally made large 
sums of money in its pursuit. 

On a little tramp steamer in the Red Sea I met the strangest 
of gun-runners. He was an American commercial traveler, a 
man who sold bedsteads. Selling bedsteads in little Arabian 
ports hardly seemed a profitable occupation. 

In an idle moment | had once scanned his catalogue. The beds 
displayed there were of the type dear to Orientals—lacquered 
iron, highly decorated and possessing the rectangular top that 
held a mosquito net. 

“Do you sell many of them?” I asked. 

He smiled. 

“T once had an order for two thousand of them, to be delivered 
to Jidda,” he replied. 

It was a staggering order, even for an American commercial 
traveler. Being dubious of Arab promises he ventured to ask the 
merchant in Jidda for half payment on account. The money 
was promptly paid to him. 

A iew months later, two thousand iron bedsteads were duly 
landed from a tramp steamer at Jidda. Again, with suspicious 
promptness, the other half of the money was paid. Then those 
bedsteads disappeared into the desert. Convoys. of camels car- 
ried them to strange places. The American wondered at this 
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MILITANT ABYSSINIA 


Since 1890 European powers have attempted ineffectually to control and limit the importation of arms into Abyssinia. 
Even the natives of the remotest districts are supplied with modern rifles, and it is estimated 
that Abyssinia could raise a well equipped army of nearly three hundred thousand men. 


sinia has been a gold mine for the gun-runners. 


In recent years Abys- 


As this picture of Addis Ababa indicates, the capital 


bristles with rifles on ceremonial occasions. 


sudden desire for beds, but could find no solution to the puzzle. 

It was only later when a big revolt began in the Hedjaz that 
the mystery of those bedsteads was revealed. Acute merchants 
had seen in those tubes of iron of which the bedsteads were made, 
a possible supply of rifle barrels. True the iron tubes were a 
little crude for the work, and were often more dangerous to the 
tribesmen firing than to the enemy attacked. But in the heart of 
the desert native craftsmen had changed the bedsteads into rifles. 
For over a year the innocent American commercial traveler went 
in fear of arrest as a gun-runner. 

Africa, Syria, Arabia and China are the best areas for gun- 
running. Those wild tribesmen, the Druses, who continually 
harry the French troops in Syria, have been well supplied with 
arms and ammunition by the gun-runners of today. A large 
amount of the traffic goes by the way of the wild mountain passes 
of Asia Minor. There is more than one Greek in Constantinople 
today who will guarantee the safe arrival of a shipment of 
Belgian rifles and ammunition to any point east of Suez. On 
several occasions the French police have raided the bazaars of 
Damascus in an attempt to suppress the subterranean traffic in 
arms and ammunition. 

The northern coast of Africa, with its sandy wastes and hidden 
lagoons, is a profitable coast for the gun-runners of today. When 
the Riffs were in revolt in Morocco, machine-guns and rifles of 
the latest European pattern were smuggled from the coast into the 
mountains where the rebels held out against the combined French 
and Spanish forces. Even airplanes were used by the gun- 
runners. 

lt was during the course of this campaign that the police dis- 
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covered that a brisk trade in the secret export of army equipment 
was being carried on under the control of foreigners who had 
their headquarters in England. One order alone was placed with 
an Englishman for 100,000 rifles, 5,000 blankets and 4,000 English 
cavalry saddles. The Englishman, an ex-omcer, had been for a 
long time without work. One evening he was introduced to a 
German who stated that he was over “‘on business.” 

When these two men became better acquainted the German 
made an offer to the Englishman of a commission of nearly ten 
shillings in the pound on any equipment he could secure for an 
unknown destination. The offer was promptly accepted, and the 
order quoted above placed with the Englishman. A few days 
later the German left for the Continent, having secured all the 
equipment he could in England. He began purchasing further 
war stores in Belgium. 

Eventually the goods were stowed on a cargo boat whiclr 
sailed from a Belgian port. In mid-ocean, the boat was met 
by another vessel, the goods were transshipped and the loaded 
vessel left for the coast of North Africa. Some weeks later 
the supplies were being dumped from mules that had come in 
convoy to Abd-el-Krim’s headquarters in the mountains. 

From some of the gun-runners in the campaign it was discov- 
ered that a private English steam yacht was being used, having 
been innocently let by its owner to the adventurer who made a 
small fortune out of it. 

Abyssinia must have made the fortune of more than one gun- 
runner. When I recently traveled through that country I was 
astonished to discover that even the natives of the remotest 
districts possessed rifles of a modern pattern. In fact, so well 


supplied are the natives of Abyssinia with rifles that their one 
great demand nowadays is for ammunition. A few French ad- 
venturers working through the port of Djibouti, do their best to 
supply that demand. 

It used to be imagined that anything that looked like a rifle 
could be supplied to natives in the interior of Africa. Then, 
the guns supplied were almost invariably of the gas-pipe pat- 
tern, purchased in Birmingham wholesale at four and ninepence 
apiece, and much more likely to be dangerous to the user than 
to the person aimed at, particularly if the powder supplied with 
the burlesque guns had any driving force. The white man never 
feared this sort of rifle being pointed at him. It was the spear, 
the assegai, the knobkerrie or the curved knife that he chiefly 
hated. So, for many years, the trade in gas-pipe and charcoal 
was actually encouraged. 

But the time came when the African chiefs had seen the real 
trifle and began to be connoisseurs in up-to-date fire-arms. Some 
of them even began to whisper for machine-guns. Then it was 
that the gun-runners began to travel into the interior with pieces 
of mechanism which they called hydraulic pumps for gold or 
diamond washing, but which in reality were Gatling guns clev- 
erly disguised. One such gun was landed at Delagoa Bay in 
the interior of an American organ, but a whisper began to go 
along the African route, and the adventurer saw that sooner 
or later an inquisitive native commissioner would insist upon 
examining that American organ, which was lashed to an ox- 
wagon. 

The gun-runner heard that one such native commissioner was 
waiting for him at a certain kraal. It was then that he took 
out an aniline pencil and covered his face, hands, arms and 
all the visible parts of his body with spots. Then he sent a 
Kaffir runner on ahead to announce that the baas with the Amer- 
ican organ had caught smallpox. The ruse succeeded. Nothing 
is feared so much in Africa as that terrible disease. And when 
the ox-wagon with the American organ drove through the kraal, 
everyone watched the procession from behind closed doors. The 
gun-runner, seated on the box of his wagon, showed his dis- 
figured face for a moment, waved a feeble salute and drove on. 
He subsequently delivered the Gatling gun to the native chief 
and was handsomely rewarded. 

But the African chiefs are no longer so wealthy or powerful 
and the gun-running south of the Zambesi has declined. Oc- 
casionally attempts are made to smuggle arms out of England 
to the coast of West Africa, the West African natives themselves 


often undertaking these small 
commissions. But for the gun- 
running proper, Syria provides 
the best market today and 
among those fruit-laden ships 
that stagger into Levantine 
ports, one may find a swarthy 
face that is not unknown to 
those who trade in fire-arms 
for the rebels of the world. 

Another profitable area for 
gun-runners today is the Per- 
*sian Gulf. Although this 
comes within the sphere of 
operations of the British East 
Indian Squadron it is almost 
impossible to examine the 
thousand and one dhows that 
cross this shimmering sea be- 
tween Arabia and India each 
year. The few cruisers and 
sloops that comprise the East 
India Squadron have surely 
the widest sphere of naval ac- 
tivity in the world. Not only 
do they patrol the Red Sea 
but the beat extends as far 
east as Singapore, and as far 
south as Zanzibar. _ Wine 
heat, monsoons, tidal waves 
and barren coastlines make it 
one of the hardest worked 
squadrons in the whole British 
navy. 

The guns shipped in dhows 
across the Gulf of Oman and 
the Persian Gulf are destined 
for those troublesome tribes- 
men of the northwest fron- 
tiers of India. The Afghans 
and Pathans are always greedy 
for rifles. Every man must 


possess one. It is not merely 


needed for occasional holy 


Ewing Galloway 
The Afghans on the  north- 
west frontier of India _ will 
make great sacrifices for mod- 
ern rifles to use in their blood 
feuds and holy wars. This 
border guard is apparently 
wearing a_ cast-off European 
uniform. 


ZULU TRIBESMAN ON THE MARCH 


Gun-running south of the Zambesi has declined in recent years and most of the South African tribesmen are without fire-arms. Amongst the 
once terrible Zulus, European influence has brought many changes, though it has not entirely destroyed their warlike spirit. Factional fights 
still take place among them and the tribesmen still enjoy a show of force, no matter how inadequate their weapons. 
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SUSPICIOUS CARGO 


Much of the furtive traffic in rifles and ammunition is carried on by 

the Arab dhows that sail the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. As a 

rule the dhows are hired by gun-runners, and are under the com- 

mand of a native captain who knows all the secret creeks and beaches 

along the shores. In this way many rifles find their way into Arabia, 
Persia and even distant Afghanistan. 


wars against the British, but it 
is also needed for the day by 
day blood feuds that go on 
among these tribesmen. They 
save up desperately for the lat- 
est pattern rifle. A-man with an 
old Snider is, in the mountains 
of Afghanistan, as hopelessly 
out of date as a society woman 
at Ascot with last year’s frock. 
The great demand is for Lee- 
Metfords or Mausers. Even a 
Martini-Henry will not be 
despised. The cost of many of 
these rifles, when safely brought 
over the frontier, may be as 
much as £50 apiece. 

The route is a costly one for 
the gun-runners. The Arabian 
side of the Persian Gulf pos- ner. 
sesses many secret beaches and 
creeks where the dhows can be- 
gin their adventurous journey 
towards Persia or Baluchistan. Usually, a dozen gun-runners 
get together and hire a dhow. A captain with a knowledge of the 
reefs and also acquainted with the coast gossip of the whereabouts 
of British sloops, is secured. He knows his value, and his charge 
for landing the rifles on the opposite coast is usually so much 
apiece. And even this payment, assuming the rifles are landed 
safely, is only the beginning. 

A camel or mule caravan will take the rifles into the interior 
and towards the mountains of Afghanistan. The route is a dif- 
ficult one, and lies through the territory of hostile tribes. Often, 
safety for the caravan is assured by heavy payments made by 
the gun-runners. There have been occasions, however, when the 
men in charge of the caravans have had hurriedly to unpack the 
rifles and use them and the stores of ammunition in fighting for 
their lives. It can well be understood that a rifle is cheap at 
nS £50 when it reaches the tribesman who is waiting 

Olgit 

The presiding brains of this business, usually a cultured Arab, 
a wealthy Parsee, a fanatical Hindu, or, as in some cases, a 
shrewd Syrian, rarely risks the adventure of the dhow crossing 
the Persian Gulf. On the contrary, he may be found openly 
booking a passage from Karachi or Bombay by one of the small 
coasting steamers of the Gulf, and will be landed as a trader 
in cottons or coffee at one of the small ports on the eastern 
coast. There he secretly assembles the caravan, and sees it, with 
prayers on his lips, disappear into the sun-scorched landscape. 
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MODERN WEAPONS IN INDO-CHINA 


The China coast has long been a profitable market for the gun-run- 

Both in China and Indo-China, war lords or rebels against 

Occidental rule are in constant need of modern weapons. 

chine guns mounted on ponies are part of the equipment of the 
French trained native forces in Indo-China. 


One of the difficulties that faced the East India Squadron 
was the treaty right of the Sultan of Oman. This Sultan had 
secured Muscat, on the Arabian coast, as a free port. This meant 
that arms and ammunition from Europe and America could be 
brought in without hindrance. And tramp steamers often un- 
loaded deadly and costly weapons in the port of Muscat. The 
Sultan was shrewd enough to tax all munitions entering his ter- 
ritory. He soon waxed rich on the traffic and was a generous 
host to the skippers of those tramp steamers—English, American, 
German and Japanese—who brought him the sinews of war to 
this gun-runners’ paradise. 

But even in Europe itself, particularly in Germany, there is 
a demand for munitions. The Nazis demand to be armed. And 
many of them have been armed, secretly. Gallant little Bel- 
gium has seen to that. Liége, which makes bicycles and motor- 
cycles, has also been exporting automatic rifles and revolvers. 

They have to be smuggled out of Belgium. I am told that 
the route through Dutch Limberg into Germany is chiefly favored. 
A good deal of bribery is used and tarpaulin covered motor 
trucks regularly cross the frontiers. There is actually a depot 
in Limberg for the storing of rifles and ammunition pending the 
right moment to transport them to Germany. 

The real paradise for gun-runners is still that part of the 
West African coast known as the Rio de Oro. The deserts be- 
yond are peopled-by the fiercest and wildest Arabs of Africa. 
They are known as the “Blue 
Men” -through “their habit of 
wearing dark blue burnouses. 
These men refused to acknowl- 
edge the suzerainty of France 
or Spain. Even the disorgan- 
ized Spanish soldiers in the Riff 
are blithely selling their rifles 
to the men of the mountains. It 
seems certain that the Riff 
tribesmen are preparing for an- 
other attempt to overthrow the 
European yoke. 

On the desert coast of the 
Rio de Oro there is nothing to 
prevent the gun-runner landing 
as many rifles and machine 
guns as he pleases. Every Blue 
Man considers that he must 
possess a rifle, and a few des- 
perate Europeans see to it that 
Ma- he is provided with one—at a 
price. 

Inside. as well as outside the 
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ON THE INDIAN FRONT 


Sikh soldiers aid England in keeping peace in India, a country of 

300,000,000 people of antagonistic races and religions. Since the 

World War modern rifles and ammnuition have been scattered over 

the battlefields of the East. On ihe northwestern frontier of India 

alone it is estimated that over one hundred thousand hill tribesmen 
are armed. 


European Picture Service 
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KURDISH WARRIORS 


The nomad and warlike Kurds still carry on intermittent guerilla warfare along the borders of Turkey and Persia. A proud and independent 
people, the Kurds have never submitted entirely to Turkish rule and since the war their rebellions have caused the Turks considerable vexation. 
For the gun-runners they are excellent customers. 


zone of French occupation, rifles are being taken into the desert 
daily. Every week someone is caught red-handed, squatting on a 
box of ammunition in the shade of an oasis, or haggling with 
Arabs over a consignment of carbines. 

It is in this area that one hears of Gordon Canning. 

“Who is Gordon Canning?” I asked a hotel proprietor in 
Mogador. 

He smiled, significantly. 


“Gordon Canning is the greatest gun-runner in Africa,” he re- 
plied. “A Britisher, an aristocrat and a gentleman.” 

“And also a gun-runner?’’ I persisted. 

The hotel proprietor nodded. 

“Wherever Gordon Canning is, there you get a coming and go- 
ing of cases of cartridges, carbines and Mills’ bombs. A dozen 
times he has been within an ace of capture by French gunboats. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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MILITARIA FANTASIA IN MOROCCO 


The Berber tribesmen are extraordinarily brave fighters as any member of the French forces in Southern Morocco or the Riff can testify. Here 


Berber warriors are seen doing a religious war dance around some of the native flags embroidered with inscriptions from the Koran. 


Some of the 


guns which the men are carrying are of native make with long barrels and short stocks. 
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AT WORK IN THE 
MINES 


In the vast catacombs 
man has dug in the 
coal regions of Penn- 
sylvania are the carbon- 
ized remains of jungle 
vegetation that has 
been interred for two 
hundred and fifty mil- 
lion years. Seventy 
million tons of “stone 
coal” are mined annu- 
ally in a region of less 
than five hundred 


square miles. 


EXPLORING A LABYRINTH 
OF ANTHRACITE 


Going Underground With ‘the Coal Miners—The Romance of 
Black Diamonds—W onders of a Subterranean World. 


By Eart CHarrn May 


ern Pennsylvania from Carbondale into Dauphin County 
you may agree with the natives that you are viewing ‘The 
Switzerland of America”. 

Lakes are not numerous. Snow peaks are missing. Chalets 
are not typical of the architecture. Yet this series of parallel 
ridges and valleys which conform to the base of the Allegheny 
Mountains have a beauty and grandeur of their own, particularly 
when viewed from higher western elevations. Successive waves 
of wooded hills resemble the surf from a wind swept ocean. 

This rugged landscape was “‘The Wilderness of St. Anthony” 
on maps of the eighteenth century—a natural wild animal pre- 
serve invaded only by nimrods. The “Wilderness’’ might still be 
private only to hunters and game had it not been for anthracite. 

Chance discovery by early settlers that certain black outcrop- 
pings of “stone coal” burned ideally under natural draft condi- 
tions eventually transformed the “anthracite region” into one of 
our most populous and prosperous industrial centers. During the 
past two decades this “land of glistening anthracite’ has become 
increasingly popular with travelers. They venture underground 
by tens of thousands to tour miles of mines from which 70,- 
000,000 tons of anthracite are shipped annually. 

Existence of coal mines is suspected by modern tourists when 
they find themselves amid man-made mountains of dirt, rock and 
slate, referred to by natives as “culm banks” or “dumps”. Closer 
acquaintance with the region reveals skyscraping steel, concrete 
or wooden structures, each one labeled “colliery”. Black holes 


\ YOU JOURNEY by motor or railroad through northeast- 


*in rough hillsides; long trains of coal cars; squads, companies 


and regiments of sturdy men in rubber boots, dungarees, and 
cloth caps complete an impression that there is more to the pic- 
ture than appears on the surface. There are subterranean mys- 
teries which should be solved. More tourists have become dis- 
coverers. 

Discoveries of this nature may readily be made at Scranton, 
Pittston, Wilkes-Barre and Nanticoke in Luzerne County; at 
Hazleton and neighboring parts of Carbon County; at Mahanoy 
City, Shenandoah, Mt. Carmel, Shamokin and other coal towns 
of Schuylkill and Northumberland Counties. If you cross the 
Lehigh River on Route 209 and continue southwestward through 
Mauch Chunk, Tamaqua, Middleport and Tremont to Dauphin 
you will be riding over anthracite almost constantly. 

Half a day’s motoring, if you are in a hurry, will suffice to 
traverse the less than five hundred square miles from which comes 
practically all the hard coal mined in the United States of Amer- 
ica. But you won’t be in a hurry if you want the thrill of sinking 
more than a thousand feet into the earth and exploring a network 
of passageways in which men labor under conditions which 
amaze and alarm mere surface dwellers. 

You can have such an experience in the Northern or Wyoming 


INSPECTION 


Constant vigilance is necessary in coal mining. This timberman is 

inspecting some of the overhead supports so essential to safety. On the 

wood are drippings from the anthracite which crystallize into 
strange chemica! solids of gay colors. 


Field which extends from Forest City to Shickshinny by way of 
Scranton. Black diamonds underlay most of this section which 
is fifty-six miles long although less than six miles wide. Flat or 
nearly level mineral veins are the rule in this Northern Field. 

Directly south of it in the Eastern Middle Field around Hazle- 
ton—which has an altitude of 1,800 feet above sea level, highest 
of any important Pennsylvania city—miners are bringing up train 
loads of anthracite from veins which are both level and pitched, 
underneath a section twenty-five miles long by ten miles wide. 

In the Shamokin Basin and Mahanoy Basin of the more south- 
erly Western Middle Field, which is four to five miles wide and 
about thirty miles long, the underlying veins are neither, flat nor 
pitched but are gently sloping. You can find plenty of excite- 
ment in all of these fields. 

But for those who would couple high adventure with super- 
subterranean traveling I recommend a visit to the perilously 
pitched mines of the southernmost Schuylkill Field. More par- 
ticularly do I urge you to drop twelve hundred feet into the 
Number Eight mine of Coaldale Colliery. You will find it, with- 
out trouble, at Lansford in the Panther Creek Valley a few miles 
from Mauch Chunk and Summit Hill. You are hopelessly blase 
if you don’t get a real kick out of such an underground close-up 
of geology and industry. ve 

Coal is just coal to the average citizen. Coal burns and is black. 
That about tells the usual story. As a matter of fact all coal had 
the same geological origin. Away back yonder, in the Carboni- 
ferous Age of the Paleozoic Era; before dinosaurs roamed for 
the benefit of fossil hunting posterity ; before flies, bees and ants 
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The anthracite 
mining trade 
generally de- 
scends from 
father to son. 
There are many 
fourth genera- 
tion miners car- 
rying on_ the 
traditions of 
aN be | their forebears. 


became pestiferous and only fishes, amphibians and such insects 
as spiders, scorpions and cockroaches abounded, a good part of 
these United States was a dense tropical jungle of trees and 
ferns. Many of the latter were really trees. 

Most of the jungles grew from swamps that would put it all 
over the biggest we can boast in North Carolina or Virginia. 
During consecutive ages and eras these jungles and swamps be- 
came peat bogs which sank beneath overburdens of sand and 
clay; the sand and clay produced other jungles which went 
through a similar sinking performance—and so on and so on 
for millions of years. Nearly all of these submerged peat beds 
became coal. But not all coal is alike in appearance and texture. 

Some peat beds which were subjected to relatively light pres- 
sure became a dark brown fuel known as lignite today. Peat 
subjected to greater pressure during dim ages appears in our 


THE SUBTERRANEAN HOSPITAL 


Physicians and nurses must be in constant attendance at the under- 

ground hospital to take care of serious accidents. About four per 

thousand of all men working each year are killed in mining 
operations. 
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fireplaces as black lignite. Lignites burn readily and give off 
heat; but they also give off clouds of smoke, are apt to shrink 
and crumble when exposed to air and are inclined to take fire 
spontaneously. 

More pressure on peat during geological eras produced the soft 
or bituminous coal we know so well by its general brittleness, 
pitchy or greasy luster and its smoke which arises from factory, 
locomotive, steamship and other stacks. 

I am inviting you to view the sub-surface drifts, tunnels. 
slopes, planes, shafts, chambers, chutes and pitches of an anthra- 
cite mine in the Panther Creek Valley of northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania because this mine’s operations are distinctly spectacular 
and because—this for your convenience in case you are tidy— 
anthracite has been subject to so much age-long pressure that it 
is nearly pure carbon. It is a glistening black but so hard that 
it can be polished like steel or ebony and you must rub it vigor- 
ously before you can soil your hands. Incidentally so much water 
accompanies anthracite mining that coal dust is a negligible 
quantity. 

So far, so good. Let’s get into our mining costumes. 

Although anthracite miners mine coal for a living the enter- 
taining of visitors is a big anthracite industry. Hence, when 
your car stops in front of a spacious brick Guest House at Num- 
ber Eight Mine of Coaldale Colliery, you immediately meet Mr. 
John F. Boyle, a handsome, gray haired, blue eyed miner and 
son of a miner. You might have a pass ora letter from a three- 
storied stone building which is the General Offices of The Lehigh 
Navigation Coal Company (I shall refer to this “Navigation” 
matter later) but a formal introduction is not absolutely neces- 
sary. Mr. Boyle is official greeter at the mine. 

He cordially conducts the ladies of your party to their rooms 
in the Guest House, from which they soon emerge wearing rubber 
boots, caps and long garments like nightgowns. From another 
part of the Guest House the gentlemen appear garbed in rubber 
boots, black shirts, dungarees and caps. Each male resembles 
Mr. Boyle though faintly. 

John Cannon enters the cast of the drama at this juncture. He 
began working around a coal mine at the age of seven. He has 
been mining forty-five years and is a bachelor. These facts are 
not necessarily connected. They are merely set down as a matter 
of record. Most miners are married and have many children. 
John Cannon is responsible for the big pumping plant in Number 
Eight’s basement, approximately a thousand feet below where 
we meet him. Incidentally he is a professional mining guide and 
mentor. Which may or may not explain why he is single. 

He does explain in dulcet tones that he has done almost every- 
thing possible around anthracite from picking rocks out of coal 


TESTING FOR GAS 


The tremendous pressure of the earth’s convulsions has squeezed 

most of the volatile out of anthracite, but when new passages are 

opened gas is sometimes found. Masked “fire bosses” precede miners 
into new workings. 


_in a breaker to acting as cham- 


bermaid to lowly mine mules; 
laying rails as a trackman; driv- 
ing an electric locomotive as a 
motor runner; placing heavy log 
supports against rock roofs as a 
timberman ; officiating as a hoist- 
ing engineer in charge of eleva- 
tors or cages; clothing certain 
passageways for ventilation as a 
bratticeman (the cloth for this 
labor is known as brattice) ; 
hand drilling, undercutting with 
machinery, blasting coal veins; 
and what not. Thus is he 
equipped with knowledge and ex- 
perience to convoy coveys of sur- 
face wise tenderfeet. 

John Cannon, speaking of 
“surmises” and “deterioration” 
and using other words picked up 
from the coal mines instead of 
the high schools, presents his 
guests to an agreeable gentleman 
who fastens on each visitor a 
storage battery and confers on 
each an electric light. “You can 
carry the light in your hand if 
you want to,” he suggests tact- 
fully. “If you carry it in your 
cap it will be heavy before you 
come back.” 

There is cheer in the last two 
words uttered. You treasure the 
idea of. coming back. Some mines are flooded; some cave in; 
others have fires and gas explosions. And the cage in which you 
are about to drop 1,200 feet may bump too suddenly at the mine 
shaft’s bottom. 

It is cold and drafty at the mine’s black mouth. Although you 
are told the miners who are washing up in the company’s wash 
house can have hot water if they want it, you admire their will- 
ingness to go in for any kind of washing when you are so cold. 
But over the yawning cavern you are entering is the legend, “Old 
Company’s Lehigh, 1845, 1930.” 

“Sure,” responds John Cannon to your humble question. 
“Stone coal, as they called it, was discovered in 1791 by a hunter 
named John Ginter who built a fire under a shelf of rock and 
set the shelf of rock on fire! Some German farmers in this valley 
promptly organized the Lehigh Coal Mine Company; but they 
had a tough time selling local blacksmiths on hard coal, which 
would not burn in the forge unless you put plenty of wind to it. 

“News traveled slowly in those frontier days. Gunsmiths at 
what is now Wilkes-Barre had been building hard coal fires thirty 
years. Obadiah Gore, a blacksmith, had burned anthracite in a 
forge along 1769. During 1776 stone coal had been used in the 
American Revolutionists’ arsenal at Carlisle, Pennsylvania. And 
Judge Jesse Fell had used a home made grate that gave him a 
hot fire with stone coal. But it took the Lehigh Company some 
time to get started.” 

Your guide waves merrily to blackened men who preside at an 
electric locomotive which pulls a long train of coal cars out of 
the mine. Then he plunges into the engulfing blackness. The mine 
swallows you up as you follow blindly. You mention a sweater. 

“You'll be sweating soon enough,” the veteran mine worker 
promises. ““As I was saying, hard coal was a hard thing to sell 
those early Americans. The eminently respectable Colonel John 
Shoemaker, of Pottsville, hauled nine wagon loads of it into 
Philadelphia when the British were blockading the Delaware. 
Although hard coal was about as rare as diamonds the Colonel 
had to give most of his coal away. He did sell some but came 
near being arrested for obtaining money under false pretenses. 
Folks didn’t know how to handle hard coal so went back to 
wood, which was natural.” 

Business of stumbling over rocks and coal, railway ties and 
clumsy feet. Business of dumbly following John Cannon down 
an endless chasm wrapped in stygian darkness except for the 


electrically powered trains. 


A MULE-DRAWN SUBWAY 


In most of the anthracite mines the old mule-drawn cars are disappearing in favor of the far more efficient 
Speed is limited, but the air in an anthracite mine is purer than that in the 


New York subway. 


little lights each person carried. A halt in the damp gloom while 
gnomes pass by. “Good evening,” the gnomes say cheerily. It is 
four o’clock and hence ‘‘evening”’. 

“Some of the boys, through for the day and going home,” re- 
marks John Cannon casually. He replies to the “boys” with 
“Jack”, “Paul”, “Chris”, and “Pat’’—Christian names common 
in the mines. Then he leads on. You patiently follow. Darkness 
and dampness and eternal drafts. 

“Have to keep the mines ventilated,” he replies to your chat- 
tering. “Gas, you know, and the state mining laws.” 

A halt at a picketed gate, made white by your small lights. 
An elevator appears from a bottomless pit. Gnomes tramp off 
it and down the drift, saluting you cheerfully. A friendly sort, 
these moles of miners. Calls from deep darkness. A jingle of 
bells. “Step into the elevator and hang onto the chains,” your 


The typical hard 
coal miner is a 
rugged, good- 
natured fellow 
who _ generally 
prefers the work 
underground to 
the monotony 
of factory life. 
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mentor orders. “You won't fall off and if you stand right here 
the water won't drip on you.” 

You grab a rusty iron chain, the only fence between you and 
eternity. Timbered walls slide upward as you sink to the depths, 
as though descending through the Empire State Building and 
great gobs of darkness. You pass three or four dimly lighted 
openings. The mine is electrically but not extravagantly illumi- 
nated. The elevator stops. Your guard chain drops. You step 
off gingerly onto rock. The rock is unyielding, which is helpful. 

A long, long journey through a very wet tunnel. Silence, deep 
silence except for footsteps, voices and dripping water. John 
Cannon calls attention to steel beams which are designed to keep 
overhead rocks from falling on you. Some of the beams are 
badly twisted. 

“Escaping gas,” he remarks laconically. It seems, as you get 
the story, that when enough of the overlying strata move sufh- 
ciently they release carbon dioxide in quantities under high pres- 
sure. You and your party are properly interested. You are no 
longer chilly. You perspire freely. Your mentor notices your 
change in temperature. “Miners don’t have to worry about 
weather. It’s always 60 degrees in the mine. This Number 
Eight,” he continues, “is on a sharply folded seam.” 

You turn a corner in the tunnel. He calls attention to a wooden 
chute whose mouth projects from a rocky side. “We use the 
chute and pitch system of mining.” 

The chute is chock-a-block with coal. “That comes down from 
the breast by gravity,” he continues. “Follow me and I’ll show 
you how.” 

You climb a nearly perpendicular ““manway” using small hori- 
zontal logs for steps. A hundred feet of climbing and you craw] 
into a small chamber. Coal on all sides of you, glistening. A con- 
tracting miner, paid by the ton, is drilling a blast hole in the 
breast of coal. A miner’s laborer stands beside him, watching. 

The miner removes a long steel drill, tears off part of a tube 
of paper containing dynamite, crimps 
the end of the tube and thus has a car- 
tridge which he rams into the hole with 
a needle-like rod. With this needle in 


MINING IN CRAMPED QUARTERS 


Oftentimes miners must work under a low ceiling of rock and slate supported by columns and girders. 


The rock ceiling is the silt and mud 
of millions of years ago pressed into a solid slate. In these Pennsylvania mines, until 1869, more coal was produced than in all other parts of the 


Tonnage has increased since then but production of other coal has increased more rapidly. 


down the “manway” to warn other miners. We have slid down 
the “manway” after our guide. The miner comes down right 
after us. He presses the electric button. A moment elapses. We 
hear a muffled explosion. Contracting miner and laborer climb up 
the “manway” methodically. Another moment and we hear coal 
coming down the chute. All in a day’s work for the miners. The 
gnomes are doing their dirty work. 

John Cannon cocks a veteran ear. “Better stand close to the 
wall, a train is coming,” he admonishes. Flattened against part 
of the fifty-foot vein we watch an electric motor and its train 
slide past us, to unload the chutes. “Did you notice,” he says, 
“white chalk marks on the manway walls, showing that the gas 
inspector had been there this morning, giving the exact minute of 
his visit and his initials?” 

I replied somewhat mendaciously. 

“The gas inspector is our fire boss,” John Cannon explains to 
our little group. “He gets into the mine before the miners do, 
tests every part of it with his safety lamp, makes his mark so the 
men will know he’s been around, then meets them at the cage if 
there’s anything wrong.” 

“Many men killed in mining operations?” one guest ventures 
timidly. 

“About four per thousand of all men working each year,” the 
guide answers, “most of them through their own carelessness. 
Cave-ins or squeezes get some of them. A miner is made re- 
sponsible for the roof he works under. He can tell by sounding 
it with a pole whether it is apt to fall or not. If he doesn’t prop 
it properly it may fall on him. He may get his light too close to 
black powder. He may try to save time by shortening his squib, 
and the shot may go off before he reaches a cross cut. He may 
try to fire two holes at once, which is against regulations. One 
hole goes off, another doesn’t. He gets back to the chamber in 
time to get killed. Or a train load of coal may run over him.” 

Back to the main shaft and its elevator. Down six hundred 
more feet to the twelve hundred foot 
level. Gnomes coming and going. An 
occasional train passing. And always 
the strong draft from ventilating fans 


place, he packs damp earth or coal dust 
around the needle then skillfully with- 
draws it without breaking the tamp. 
The firing is done by electrical methods. 
After the cartridge has been prepared, 
a detonator or exploder is fired by elec- 
tricity from a hand firing battery at a 
safe distance. 

By this time the laborer has climbed 


in this cross section. 
of anthracite. 
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The method of digging coal mines is illustrated 


The black lines are veins 

Once they were as level as the 

bars of the American flag, but the tremendous 

earth upheavals of prehistoric times warped the 
contour of the strata. 


above and below. ‘Under the Anthra- 
cite Mine Law of Pennsylvania each 
mine must receive at least two hundred 
feet of cubic fresh air per minute for 
every man in the workings. And there 
must be more than one way out of every 
part of each mine. This is for safety 
as well as ventilation. 
(Continued on page 46) 


SHOPPING AROUND THE WORLD 


MARINE SHOW- 
ROOMS AT MADEIRA 


A small armada of mer- 
chants in bumboats at- 
tacks every steamer that 
anchors in the harbor of 
Madeira. Shrieking and 
gesticulating, the mer- 
chants display their 
wares to the steamer’s 
passengers. Bedspreads 
of fine linen,  table- 
cloths, luncheon - sets, 
wicker chairs and other 
products of island 
craftsmanship are all 
offered at prices that 
sink lower and lower as 
the competition  in- 
creases. 


BARGAINING IN ALGIERS 


In Algiers, as in all other large north 
African seaports, white clad merchants 
carry on their business in all the princi- 
pal thoroughfares. This fellow deals in 
bright Spanish shawls; other merchants 
hawk the native Algerian products which 
range from prayer rugs to Oriental per- 
fumes. Like all merchants of the East, 
the Algerians are shrewd traders, possess- 
ed of a fluent and persuasive line of sales 
talk and a keen insight into the psychol- 
ogy of their customers. 


AN OPEN AIR SHOP IN JERUSALEM 


The native shops in Jerusalem generally carry 
a large assortment of nicknacks and gewgaws 
designed to catch the fancy of the traveler. 
Hammered metal work of all kinds is on dis- 
play along with necklaces of pearls and olive 
wood; silver jewelry and even little bottles of 
the water from the Jordan which travelers like 
the elder Pontifex have been carrying back to 
the West for generations. 


A RAILROAD STATION IN INDIA 


In India the merchants often use the platform of 

the railroad station to display their wares. 

Spread out on rugs for the inspection of travel- 

ers are goods of all kinds ranging from shawls 

and embroidery to carved ivory and precious 
jewels. 


FLOATING BIRD SHOP AT HONGKONG 


One of the most delightful of the boats which 
cluster around the steamers in Hongkong. har- 
bor is that of the Chinese bird merchant. The 
Chinese have always been great lovers of birds 
and the bird merchant is always popular. 
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In Peking one may see the native crafts- 
men at work on beautiful rugs with softly 
blended colors and exquisite designs. 


THE fastest WAY 


= TO ENGLAND: FRANCE:GERMANY 


ie es 
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You may arrive at practically any continental destination most rapidly by mak- 
ing the transatlantic trip on the BREMEN or EUROPA, collaborating in Lloyd 
Express with the de luxe COLUMBUS and with the Lloyd Cabin Liners BERLIN, 
STUTTGART, STEUBEN, DRESDEN ...in First Class, Cabin Class, Second 
Class, Tourist Class, Third Class ...to England, Ireland, France, Germany. 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
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A BOOKLET 
“THE SMART POINT OF VIEW” 
WITHOUT COST 


How much Charm have you? 
Just what impression do you 
make? Grade yourself with Marg- 


ery Wilson’s ‘““Charm-Test.” This 
interesting self-analysis chart re- 
veals your various personal quali- 
ties by which others judge you. 
The ‘“Charm-Test,” together 
with Miss Wilson’s booklet, 
“The Smart Point of View,” will 
be sent to you without cost or ob- 
ligation. This offer is made to ac- 
quaint you with the effectiveness 
of Margery Wilson’s personalized 
training by correspondence. 


A FINISHING SCHOOL AT HOME 


In your own home, under the sympathetic guidance of this distin- 
guished teacher, you learn the art of exquisite self-expression—how to 
walk, how to talk, how to acquire poise and presence, how to project 
your personality effectively—to enhance your appeal. Margery Wil- 
son makes tangible the elusive elements of charm and gives you social 
ease, charming manners, finish, grace—the smart point of view 


MARGERY WILSON 


America’s authority on Charm, Personal 
adviser to eminent women of society, 
stage and business. Pioneer in the mod- 
em interpretation of Charm as a tan- 
gible, teachable principle. 
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To receive the Booklet and the “Charm-Test,” write to: 


MARGERY WILSON 


1148 FIFTH AVENUE 57-K NEW YORK, N. Y. 


for the grandest winter 


you've ever had...at the 
price you care to pay... 


RAILWAYS 
of 


FRANCE 


France, where inhibitions 
take wings in a piquant mingling of modern life with 
costumes and habits centuries old 4 The sun-earessed, 
palm-fringed and laurel-rosed Riviera... dotted with 
gay Casinos, brilliant against the Mediterranean’s blue 

.a few miles away, winter sports at Peira-Cava and 
Thorene carry the ultimate thrill... further back in the 
snow-piled Alps, Briancon, Chamonix and Mont Revard; 
the Pyrenees or Vosges offer the finest ski-fields, bob- 
sleighing and curling links # Corsica, that island of 
ecstasy, of soft skies and sunshine, well beloved of 
artists ... here an international colony lives luxuriously, 
yet spends surprisingly little # Biarritz, with its jaunty 
cocktail hour and the quaint and charming Basque 
country # Paris at Christmas...ancient carols...a 
background of the glorious rose-window of Notre Dame 
...the gay festivities of the New Year...the Louvre, 
with its artistic treasures of the earth # Everywhere 
you will find convenient trains, luxurious auto-busses 
and charming little inns and pensions to suit all tastes, 
all moods, all purses & Any local travel agency will 


help you plan an itinerary. 


1 East 57th Street N.Y. 
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MOTORING THROUGH THE GREAT 
SMOKIES 


By Henry MacNair 


Radiantly colored in October and No- 
vember, the highest and most beautiful 
mountains in Eastern America will attract 
a record number of visitors this year and 
it is predicted that the new Indian Gap 
Highway through the Cherokee Reserva- 
tion between Knoxville and Asheville will 
be thronged with private motor vehicles as 
well as with the cars and buses of the 
sight-seeing lines and the railways. The 
motor car offers one of the best means of 
seeing the wonders of the Appalachian 
range as exemplified by the scenic beauty 
of the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park, which Director Allbright of the Na- 
tional Park Service avers will have more 
visitors in the next few years than all the 
rest of the National Parks. 

It is a leisurely three day run from Chi- 
cago or New York to Knoxville, Tenn., 
the western gateway to the park, and a 
similar trip from New York to Asheville. 
the Eastern gateway. The most approved 
method of seeing the park is to start from 
Asheville and go to Bryson City, a distance 
of 70 miles. There one may take the new 
road passing the line of Tennessee through 
Newfound Gap at an elevation of 5053 
feet. At the left may be seen Clingman’s 
Dome (elev. 6642 feet). while over to the 
right is Mt. LaConte (elev. 6510) and just 
beyond on the line is Mt. Guyot (elev. 
6646), all three several hundred feet high- 
er than stately Mt. Washington of the up- 
per Appalachian range, famous peak of the 
White Mountains in New Hampshire. But 
one of the more spectacular peaks of the 
Smokies is The Chimneys, not to mention 
the various high peaks along the border 
outside the park, such as Mt. Pisgah and 
Waterrock Knob (elev. 6,400 ft.). Then 
over in Buncombe County near Asheville 
is the king of them all, Mt. Mitchell, 6711 
feet above sea level, the highest peak east 
of the Rockies. 

’ From Knoxville, Tenn., there has been 
completed an excellent highway which 
runs for twenty miles through the 
Southern edge of the park to Deal’s 
Gap, there continuing in North Caro- 
lina to Robbinsville and Topton con- 
necting with the main Asheville-Atlan- 
ta Highway. A’summer road _ extends 
along the southern edge of the park 
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from Deal’s Gap to Bryson City, where one 
may take a good road to the 51,000. acre 
Qualla Indian Reservation where upward 
of 3,000 full-blooded Cherokee Indians re- 
side. Obviously this is not a part of the 
Park, though surrounded on three sides by 
it. This road will connect with the 
Waynesville-Newport Road which is now 
hard-surfaced to almost within sight of 
the park, and it is now practical to get 
within the park this way. 

In addition to the principal highways 
which serve the park, the Southern Rail- 
way reaches Asheville and western North 
Carolina and has laid out an interesting 
two-day Automobile Tour which goes 
from Bryson City to Gatlinburg, passing 
through this region of spectacular scenic 
beauty, including Canton where one of the 
largest pulp mills of the United States is 
located and Lake Junaleska, Methodist 
Conference Ground, and thence through 
Tuckaseege Valley to Bryson City at the 
N. C. edge of the park. 

Entering Nantahala Gorge, the moun- 
tains tower on either side hundreds of 
feet, the route climbs until it emerges from 
the walls of the mountains at Topton. 
Here we have a glimpse of the Nantahala 
Forest before entering the gorge to Rob- 
binsville. The Little Tennessee River is 
crossed below Tapoco Dam, the road en- 
tering Tennessee at Deal’s Gap and going 
on to Marysville. Here a turn to the right 
takes one over a fine hard road again en- 
tering the park to Gatlinsburg, where the 
scenery is dominated by the highest peaks 
of the Smokies. This trip is planned for 
a stop overnight at Gatlinsburg. On the 
second day the trip is continued through 
Newfound Gap to Smokemount, N. C., to 
Ela and Sylva, where the main route 
U. S. 19 is followed back to Asheville. 

Roughly the park area is sixty-five miles 
long, and from fifteen to twenty-five miles 
wide for it is here that the Appalachian 
range spreads out to its maximum width 
and rises to its greatest height; a number 
of its principal peaks rising above 6,000 
feet, all covered with vegetation in contra- 
distinction to the peaks of the Rocky 
Mountains. The remarkable aggregation 
of flora and fauna is unequalled in any 
tract. of similar area anywhere in the 
world. At present the plan is to protect 
wild game, thus causing it to increase and 
to overflow to the adjoining National For- 
ests which total over a million acres where 
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hunting is permitted. Then there are 
more than six hundred miles of fishing 
streams many of which are now being 
stocked, so that this park will become a 
huntsmen and fisherman’s paradise. 

The Government has not yet built any 
hotels or cabins-in_the park area, but im- 
mediately. adjoining are hotels in both 
states, with possibly a thousand rooms, 
while at Knoxville and Asheville are many 
commodious fire-proof hotels such as the 
Grove Park Inn at Asheville, N. C., or the 
splendid new Andrew Johnson at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., each of these cities listing a 
total of over 1500 first-class rooms, mostly 
with baths. 

Detail of routes and points of interest 
on the way down to this park together with 
booklets and maps will glady be furnished 
by the Motor Tours Division of National 
Travel Club. Also a list of hotels with 
rates and data on trips through the park 
will be furnished on application to the 
chamber of Commerce of either Asheville, 
N. C., or Knoxville, Tenn. 


NEW AIRPORTS 


Thirty new airports have been estab- 
lished in the United States since the first 
of August, Ewing Y. Mitchell, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, announced today. 
This is an increase of 10 over the number 
established in the corresponding period of 
1932. 

Urging other cities to follow the lead of 
those which have recently provided landing 
facilities, Mr. Mitchell said: ‘“Establish- 
ment of additional airports and further de- 
velopment of existing air terminals are es- 
sential to further progress in aeronautics, 
particularly at the present time, when the 
nation is on the threshold of economic re- 
covery which will undoubtedly result in a 
marked increase in flying. The thirty 
cities at which airports recently have been 
established not only are contributing to 
the advancement of aeronautics, but also 
are preparing to gain for themselves the 
many advantages to be derived from air 
transportation.”’ 
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BELGRADE—BOOM TOWN OF THE BALKANS 


(Continued from page 22) 


Most of them are Serbs. The 
Serbs had a tremendous advantage 
over the Croats and Slovenes when 
Yugoslavia was formed, and made 
the most of it. Of the three main 
racial groups that the doctors of 
Versailles bundled together into one 
state, the Serbs alone had had ex- 
perience in practical politics. Besides, 


Belgrade, although it became the 
capital of all the Yugoslavs, was 
their city. 


On an evening last winter I sat in 
a Belgrade café with an English- 
speaking professor of the Belgrade 
University. When two new guests 
entered and all the waiters in the 
place rushed to assist them in re- 
moving their enormous fur coats, he 
said to me, “You see the man on the 
left? An ex-Minister of Justice,” 
mentioning his name. “He was in 
office eight months, years ago, and in 
that time increased his wealth from 
nothing to 150,000,000 dinars”—nearly 
$3,000,000. “The man on the right is 
his brother-in-law, formerly an im- 
portant official in the Administration 
of Forests. Now he’s a millionaire, 
too. A couple of robber-barons!” 

Before I left Yugoslavia I became 
acquainted with a good many of the 
“robber-barons” and their brothers 
and cousins and brothers-in-law. On 
hearing that I might write something 
about Yugoslavia when I returned to 
the United States, they took me 
around in their fine automobiles to 
show me the new bridge across the 
Sava, the new docks along the 
Danube side, the great park at Kala- 
megdan. They pumped me full of 
Statistics of growth and progress, 
past and potential, which to them 
were the most significant figures in 
the world. 

They had no interest in the old 
fort at the point where the Danube 
and the Sava meet, although the 
ruins date back to the seventh cen- 
tury. Their interest was only in 
new things, in the future. 

Driving through the suburbs, they 
remarked exuberantly, “Four years 
ago there wasn’t a building here- 
abouts.... You see the row of 
houses over there? My brother and 
I built them. All but two are sold.” 

I went to their heavily tapestried 
and carpeted offices. One of them 
told me the inkwell on his desk cost 
25,000 dinars. 

In their residences ‘they served 
elaborate teas and lavish dinners. 
There were domestic and imported 
liqueurs, wines, champagnes, mineral 
waters. There were caviar, Javanese 
citrus fruits, London marmalades, 
Swiss and Dutch cheeses. 

My hosts were childishly proud and 
boastful of their French furniture 
and paintings. Some told me how 
much they had paid for them. They 
spoke bad French among themselves 
and _ self-consciously imitated the 
French in social etiquette. Belgrade, 
which before the War was under the 
influence of Petrograd, now is not 
only under the political but also the 
cultural sway of Paris. 

At first, as I say, I liked them; 
they amused me. On second or third 
meeting, however, they somehow ap- 
peared to me less charming, less 
amusing, but more and more inter- 


esting. I discerned a feverish un- 
easiness in their manner. Their 
boasting and boosting sounded less 
convincing. Their personalities struck 
me as rather incongruous. 

Traveling in Yugoslavia, I had ob- 
served the pauperization of the peas- 
ant masses and the general and pro- 
found dissatisfaction with the Bel- 
grade rule under King Alexander’s 
dictatorship of not only the Croats 
and Slovenes but also of most of the 
Moslems in Bosnia, all the Monte- 
negrins, and even the majority of the 
Serbs in old Serbia, whose families 
were not represented in Belgrade’s 
Tammany Hall. 

Coming to Belgrade the second or 
third time, I deliberately mentioned 
what I had observed in my travels, 
and instantly the charming and amus- 
ing people became uneasy and un- 
charming. Their manner changed 
completely. They could not deny 
what I said I had seen and heard 
elsewhere in Yugoslavia. And it was 
evident they were afraid of the 
great democratic instincts and im- 
pulses of the Yugoslav people which 
have been denied function since 1929, 
when King Alexander abolished the 
constitution and the parliament, and 
made himself Dictator and thus the 
central personality of the Belgrade 
hegemony. 

They knew, and some of them ad- 
mitted to me, that only organized 
force and espionage kept the King- 
Dictator and themselves in power 
and grandeur. But they knew, too, 
that Alexander, although a very able 
and strong man, had occasional weak 
moments; that he might crack under 
the strain of all authority being con- 
centrated in his hands; that, should 
he crack or fail to evade the next 
assassin’s bullet (as he had evaded 
three so far) almost anything was 
liable to happen in Yugoslavia, in- 
cluding the abolition of the monarchy 
and establishment of a federation of 
Yugoslav peasant republics which 
eventually might expand into a great 
Balkan union, and in which there 
might be little room for such un- 
bridled go-getters as themselves. 

They are a very small minority in 
Yugoslavia, and even in Belgrade. 
The inner circle of the hegemony is 
said to consist of less than one hun- 
dred families. They are the new 
aristocracy, headed by the King. 
The next-to-the-inner circle includes 
about five hundred families—alto- 
gether some ten thousand persons, 
for Serb families, counting cousins 
and in-laws, are enormous. 

The majority of the Belgrade pop- 
ulation, including ninety per cent of 
the 80,000 state employees, are against 
the hegemony. In this they are at 
one with the rest of Yugoslavia. 
Some of them laugh at the new rich, 


for they had known them fifteen 


years ago when they walked in the 
ruined streets of Belgrade wrapped 
in old quilts and burlap. Most of 
them wish something like the hege- 
mony fear really would be established 
in Yugoslavia before long; that de- 
mocracy would return, terror be 
abolished, and the people decide what 
sort of government they want—a 
constitutional monarchy or a peasant 
(Continued on page 44) 


Let Hawaii 


have 


its way with you 


Here are lingering, sun-spun days 
to lie on the beach and watch people 
gliding through the waves on surf- 
boards. Here are nights moving deep 
and still to an ancient living rhythm 
that rests you. The faint fragrance 
of plumeria (frangi pani), the tang 
of ginger blossoms, the murmur of 
distant music... lulling you... stir- 
ring in you a forgotten joy in just 
being alive. 


Come this winter. Let Hawaii have 
its way with you.. .for a little while. 


Where January is summer 


In Honolulu the thermometer sel- 
dom goes below 69°. And Waikiki’s 
water is always warmer than the air 
—so pleasant you can’t resist stay- 
ing in for hours at a time. (Nearly 
every day a big 
passenger liner 
sails for Hawaii 
from some Paci- 


fic port.€And you 


can cruise by airplane or steamer 
from Honolulu to the isles of Hawaii 
...Maui...and Kauai. (There are 
over 30 hotels and inns specializing 
in Hawaiian hospitality on the four 
main islands. And more than a 
dozen golf courses! 


Low Fares 


The finest, fastest ships that sail from 
Pacific Coast ports will carry you to 
Hawaii for $110 and up, First Class. 
Comfortable and spacious Cabin 
Class accommodations $75 and up. 
A railway or travel agent in your own 
home town can arrange your trip. 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


(HONOLULU, HAWAN, U. S. A.) 
1516-A Russ Buripinc, SAN FRANCISCO 


The Hawaii Tourist Bureau will, upon 
request, mail you FREE, authoritative in- 
formation about the 
Islands. For a special 
booklet on Hawaii, 
with picture maps, 
send 10¢ to defray 
cost of handling. 
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“He who drinks 
of the waters 
of Africa will 
drink again.” 


. -. Old Arab Proverb 


They always long to go 
back—those who have felt the 
spell of South Africa—the in- 
definable lure of its mystery 
and romance! 


The climate is ideal—and 
there’s so much to see: Vic- 
toria Falls, mysterious Zim- 
babwe, African big game in 
thrilling variety in Kruger Na- 
tional Park; the bizarre ports 
of the East Coast; the primi- 
tive blacks with their old 
tribal customs, and a host of 
other wonderful sights! 


Traveling is comfortable in 
South Africa—modern  rail- 
roads, rare scenic motor high- 
ways, and good hotels. Golf, 
tennis and fishing are excellent 
and plentiful. 

Go to South Africa—and 


you will want to go again! 


For full information address— 
American Express Company 
65 Broadway New York 
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BELGRADE—BOOM TOWN OF THE BALKANS 
(Continued from page 43) 


republic—and probably invite the rest 
of the Balkans to join ina federation. 

The present régime under Kingz 
Alexander's personal dictatorship is 
now in its fifth year. It is incapable 
of reforming itself. It may last six 
months or six years longer. In any 
case, providing war does not destroy 
it again, Belgrade will remain and 
wait on the beautiful foreland be- 
tween the Sava and the Danube for 


events to make it a center of con- 
structive political life—constructive 
not only so far as the city itself is 
concerned, but also so far as the 
whole of Balkans are concerned— 
which, in turn, will gradually make 
Belgrade a more beautiful and pleas- 
anter city to live in. 

Whatever happens, Belgrade, I be- 
lieve, bears watching—as does the 
rest of Yugoslavia. 


ABROAD IN NEW YORK 


(Continued from page 17) 


boiled, consomme stock, boiled two 
hours, served in a small casserole, 
piping hot. And do you remember 
the crépes suzettes in that little place 
off the Boulevarde? Well, here they 
are! Batter of rich cream and finest 
flour is brought to the table and then, 
in a chafing dish, simmered in cognac 
and rum and served with a sprinkling 
of powdered sugar. Finally masa- 
gran in a goblet. Voila, messieurs 
et mesdames! .. 


Now, we are off for Spain. This 
will mean that we shall have to take 
a bus or subway to 110th Street in 
the neighborhood of which lies the 
Spanish quarter. Externally, there 
is little to see. There are any num- 
ber of so-called Spanish restaurants 
and cafés, but only one that we know 
where Spanish and Spanish-Amer- 
icans drop in for an evening and 
give the place the atmosphere of a 
real corner of Spain—or better still, 
a dozen corners of Spain, with the 
addition of Cuba, of Porto Rico, 
of Central America and of South 
America. This spot is El Toreador, 
in the heart of the Spanish district 
of 110th Street. 

Once inside, a dark-eyed senorita 
takes our wraps and hats and a smil- 
ing head waiter meets us and con- 
ducts us to a table on the edge of 
the conventional dancing square. 
One of the waiters wearing a red 
sash and a gold-embroidered bolero 
jacket is assigned to us and proves 
to be an Aragonian. He gives us 
all the local news of his beloved 
Bourgos, when he learns we were 
once there. He suggests that the 
arroz con pollo be ordered now, be- 
cause it will take a half hour to pre- 
pare. By that time the program 
will be in full swing. And what an 
exhilarating program it proves to 
be. The band has instruments used 
in nearly all Spanish countries—the 
castanets of Andalucia, the tambor 
of the Indies, los palitos, the musical 


'| sticks of Porto Rico, the dried-gourds 


of Havana filled with seeds, the 
guitar of all Spain. And as though 
by collusion, the birds in cages hang- 
ing about the walls as in Seville, 
carol symphonically with the music 
... The Trovatores, or singers, come 
to the tables with their guitars and 
sing. It is not hard to go Spanish 
again—the fire of the people, the 
dramatic postures, the rhythm of the 
music all creeps into our veins. We 
have been in cabarets like this in 
Madrid with the walls  garishly 
painted with scenes known only to 
Spain. The cabaret begins with a 
Mexican number—girls in red satin 
trousers—girls from Venezuela, from 


Porto Rico, from Galicia. Thev 
stamp and sing, “Viva Mexico!’ A 
sweet-voiced tenor sings a sentimen- 
tal ballade to his mother in sunny 
Valencia. There follows a Galician 
dance, true to type and costume, as 
we had seen it in Coruna. A 
Gaucho in boots, loose trousers, sash 
and whip of the pampas dances the 
tango of his native Argentina. 
Finally, the rumba is danced magnif- 
cently by a girl straight from. Cuba 
with her eight “ponies” ... But our 
arroz con pollo, rice with chicken, 
seasoned with saffron, served from 
a flaming chafing dish is at our side 
—just as we have eaten it in Valen- 
cia! We are truly back in Spain!... 

Finally, for a glimpse of Hungary, 
we come uptown in the Forties to 
Zimmermann’s—the most character- 
istic of all Hungarian locales. Here 
one is reminded of the tribulations 
of the bereaved little Hungary torn 
asunder by the Trianon Treaty. Let 
Zimmermann tell you about it. Bet- 
ter still, the Magyar audience and 
patrons, the orchestra and the artists 
will put the story into music and 
dancing and eating. The Primas— 
we remember the Primas in the Alt 
Nussbaum on the Pest side of the 
Danube—moves round and round our 
table playing all the age-old airs of 
Hungary on his enchanted violin 
until we too are half weeping over 
the wrongs of Hungary. The Primas 
makes his instrument sob—then sud- 
denly he leaps into the czardos, and 
some of the people are on their feet 
dancing it with abandon, in triumph, 
faster and faster until we are all 
breathless. But suddenly the tragedy 
and gloom of defeat—the inevitable 
wrongs of Hungary—overshadow 
us again. But, don’t let us worry, 
fellow travelers, for Zimmermann 
now puts on a revue that is shame- 
lessly Broadwayian, in its jazz, naked- 
ness and interpretive dancing. After 
that, comes the real Hungarian even- 
ing when the orchestra half dréamily 
takes us back again to Hungary. 

It is these sudden contrasts that 
give a foreign tour of New York its 
fascination. Transitions are so 
swift. Leisurely customs of the old 
world exist side by side with the 
most feverish modernism; exoticism 
survives the roar of subway and 
elevated ; jazz music yields to the mel- 
odies of the Putza; fiestas and re- 
ligious processions move in the sha- 
dows of skyscrapers. But these little 
worlds of the alien are hidden and ob- 
scured by the great metropolis. To 
discover them is a delightful adven- 


ture. 
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Which shall it be7 


Thanks-getting 
dinner at home, 
or Thanks-giving 


Dinner 


BY THE SEA2 


Ar Home there will be work and 
worry—a turkey to select and 
stuff and roast, vegetables to 
prepare, cakes and pies to 
make, flowers to buy and ar- 
range, the table to set, glass, 
china and silver to wash after- 


ward—the maid to mollify. 


At Chalfonte-Haddon Hall it 
will be just fun — your own 


table. 
turkey with a variety of good 


Your own _ individual 
things to go with it to suit every 
taste. When you’re full to burst- 
ing, how you will welcome a 
brisk hike on the Boardwalk 
with the tang of the ocean in 


your nostrils! 


Come down Wednesday 
afternoon and make a delight- 
ful week-end of it. (Rates are 
modest.) The ocean breeze is 
crisp but mild, the sunshine 
mellow. Lots to do, in the hotel 
and out-of-doors. .. . A snooze 
in the sun on our broad Ocean 
Decks. Squash. Diverting game 
rooms. Entertainments. Invig- 
orating rest. Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall makes a perfect holiday- 
home for young and old. 
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THE ISLAND OF FIRE AND WINE 
(Continued from page 12) 


and describes the frightful eruption 
of 1650. 

“On the 26th of September (says 
the narrator) a white spot appeared 
on the sea some three miles from the 
island, and in the night flames were 
seen issuing from it and people were 
half stifled by a sulphurous odor. 
The next day there was a column of 
smoke where the spot had been and 
this grew quickly ten, twelve times 
as big, and boiling stones were hurled 
from it on to the island with a roar- 
ing which was heard as far as the 
Hellespont. Then the sea rose and 
swept over a large part of the island, 
razing houses and churches, destroy- 
ing fields and vines, opening tombs, 
uncovering ancient ruins and drown- 
ing many animals. For about an 
hour an unearthly perfume was 
wafted over the island and then was 
succeeded by the stench of sulphur 
again. The tempest which arose sank 
ships which were anchored in the 
harbors of Crete. 

“And afterwards the sulphurous 
fumes grew so strong that men were 
blinded for some days; and two boats 
which happened to sail through them 
came out with their crews, to a man, 
dead. And yet another eruption oc- 
curred and twenty men were choked 
to death by the fumes; also a host of 
beasts. And a reef was formed ten 
to twenty-five fathoms below the sur- 
iace otmtie sea... .”” 

The second narrative, if less dread- 
ful, is not less dramatic, being the 
day-by-day diary of a Greek doctor 
actually resident in Santorin at the 
time of the 1866 eruption. Astonish- 
ment and suspense are combined here 
with a degree of scientific interest 
remarkable in a little provincial 
practitioner of the last century in the 
Aegean. I translate the barest ex- 
cerpts: 

“Santorin, Jan. 20, 1866. Great 
excitement here since the afternoon 
of the 18th, when a low growling 
was heard from New-burnt Island 
and simultaneously rocks began to 
fall from it into the water. Next 
morning there were several cracks 
in people’s houses and on the new 
quay. I went with the Mayor to look 
at the voleano. There are great new 
rents in the rocks, and the. sea in the 
vicinity bubbles and emits a stifling 
white steam. Is this the end of the 
matter or the presage of something 
more serious? 

“Jan. 23. The night of the 20th the 
sea was white like milk and red 
flames danced upon it. Next morn- 
ing the sea was green and purple, and 


so hot that no boat could approach 


the volcano. Dead and dying fish 
have been washed into the bay. A 
new island seems to be being pushed 
up by the volcanic activity, but things 
are very quiet. Nobody shows signs 
of panic. = 

“Jan. 31. At half-past eight last 
night a noise like thunder was heard 
and at the same time flames anda 
column of black smoke shot into the 
air. This was repeated four times 
within the hour. It seems to be the 
herald of an eruption, perhaps even 
of the formation of a crater. 

“Feb. 8. The noise is like artillery. 
The smoke-column rises to about 2500 
feet, and ashes and rocks are being 
slung out with it. The ash has 


! mari. 


come over to us, but fortunately not 
the rocks yet. The Committee of 
Experts were making observations 
on the volcano this morning when 
they were suddenly surrounded by 
flames and falling rocks! <A low sub- 
marine whistling was heard this 
morning, like steam escaping from 
a kettle. 

“Feb. 17. A flame like a great bow 
rushed up the sky today in the di- 
rection of Castro. 

“Feb. 19. I went for a walk yes- 
terday evening along the southwest- 
ern cliffs, and I had seated myself 
on a bit of rock to enjoy the majesty 
of the view when I heard a hollow 
voice behind me. I turned, to be- 
hold, like a phantom of the night, cne 
of the miserable lepers from the 
colony near by. ‘Shan’t we, he said, 
‘be told how soon it will blow up?’ 
He added ‘You have ships to take you 
away, but we, poor outcasts, in whom 
are we to hope?’ ‘For you and for 
us there is only Divine Providence,’ 
I replied, and just as I said this, a 
great roar shook the air and showers 
of blazing stones fell into the sea. 
‘You see,’ I said, ‘how mighty are 
God’s works,’ and with this comfort 
I left him, wondering at the myriad 
ills which beset mankind. 

“Feb. 20. It rained this morning 
and the rain reeked of sulphur. The 
church-bells were ringing all the time. 

“March 6-8. Flames of a peculiar 
green or yellow are often to be seen 
playing on the surface of the sea— 
are they real flames or a species of 
phosphorescence? In spite of the fact 
that our vines are ruined, the Min- 
istry of Economy is insisting on the 
rigorous collection of taxes! 

“April 9. All night the thunder 
and bombardment continued, to the 
accompaniment of great red and yel- 
low flames. 

“April 19. Enormous spread of the 
eruption during the night: noise re- 
doubled, continuous fall of ash, the 
whole sea starred by the fall of blaz- 
ing rocks. Something after midnight 
there was a sound like the striking of 
innumerable lyres. This lasted sev- 
eral minutes. . . 

“August 1. This rain of ash has 
destroyed a swarm of bees at Cam- 
People are forced to go about 
the town with umbrellas. 

“Sept. 1. The top of George the 
First was blown off on the 6th of last 
month and the whole sea went red 
like iron-rust for the space of half 
an hour. The ejected rocks are fall- 
ing perilously near the town. 

“Tan, 2, 1867. On the 8th and 9th 
of December a violent rain fell which 
tasted sourish as though it contained 
Salphurievacid . 57. 

The record is detailed and com- 
plete. But even more vivid than the 
art of the writer is the realization it 
brings of a race of men born and 
brought up in the nostrils of this 
leviathan of Nature, looking out day 
by day as it slumbers and wondering 
what its next awakening will bring. 
Not consciously, perhaps, but none 
the less deeply, the monster is part 
of their lives. But the grape grows 
and the wine is trodden and people 
drink it after dinner in Athens, in 
Paris, in London, and the strange 
fate of those who cultivate it is un- 
known. 
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10th to Egypt, the Holy 
Land and every other Medi- 
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James Boring’s 11th per- 
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ranean cruise assures cul- 
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EXPLORING A LABYRINTH OF ANTHRACITE 


(Continued from page 38) 


Water may break through from 
a quicksand pocket or an under- 
ground stream although floods of 
this nature are getting rarer. Gas 
explosions are more infrequent. 
Federal, state, mining management 
and miners’ union regulations com- 
bine to remove much of the risk 
from modern coal mining. The 
management has to pay workmen’s 
compensation for injuries but much 
of the safety first work is inspired 
by humanitarianism. 

Pumping is among the safety 
items. Eight tons of water are 
raised to the surface for every ton 
of coal that goes out. One set of 
automatically operated electric 
pumps forces twenty-five hundred 
gallons of water one thousand feet 
each minute. There is plenty of 
dampness about coal mining. Much 
to our joy the mule barn is dry. 
We pay our respects to the mine’s 
only mules. They sleep and eat 
with the rats although there are 
few of the rodents and they appear 
to be friendly. 

On the sixth floor, near the 
mules and the rodents, a fossilized 
conifer comes into view. On the 
third floor, and only three hundred 
and thirty-three feet underground, 
a neat and trim hospital awaits some 
mine emergency. Here and there 
on glistening black walls are 
shrines and crucifixes. At one place 
a group photograph recalls a near 
tragedy of years ago when the men 
in this group were intombed by a 
cave-in for one hundred and forty- 
three hours during which they ate 
bark from the timbers and drank 
sulphurous mine water, were res- 
cued—and went casually back to 
work in the mine. 

Highly individualized—because he 
is largely on his own in spite of 
colliery superintendent, mine fore- 
man, section foreman and fire boss 
—your typical hard coal miner is a 
healthy, good-natured person who 
would go mad if he had to work in 
a surface factory’s monotony. Gen- 
erally he comes from a long line of 
coal miners. He is not servile, 
whether he comes from Wales, Ire- 
land, England, Poland or Russia. 

This we are told as we ascend 
to the surface and come out into 
God’s daylight rather thankfully. 
Trudging across an intervening 
yard, we ascend two hundred feet 
in another elevator, to come down 
iron stairways while we watch coal 
and rock separated in a $1,000,000 
breaker with a human hand rarely 
touching the glistening anthracite 
or the duller refuse. 

From half-ton chunks the heat- 
giving mineral is slowly but surely 
crushed, jigged, shaken, bathed, 
and separated until, in the course 
of an hour’s operation which must 
give the stoutest of coal a fit of 
nervousness, the floor bins are 
filled with the larger sizes of broken 
coal destined for steam raising, 
gas making and similar purposes: 
egg, for large domestic furnaces 
and open grates; stove, for small 
furnaces and baseburners and kitch- 
en ranges; chestnut, for small 
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stoves and smaller open grates; 
pea, for still smaller stoves and for 
night banking; and the three buck- 
wheats, for self-feeding furnaces 
and for big buildings. 

Roddy Murphy, all his life in the 
mines, relieves John Cannon on this 
part of the journey. Then Roddy 
illustrates with his pointed shovel 
how the sales department inspects 
each automatically loaded car of 
coal by taking samples from a foot 
or more below the surface and de- 
termining by screen tests, weigh- 
ing and other examinations that the 
load is up to selling specifications 
as to size and degree of purity. If 
the load doesn’t stand this test it 
goes all the way, once more, 
through the breaker. You decide 
you will be more respectful to your 
next chunk of coal. 

John Cannon drives this idea 
home by posing in front ‘of a ten 
ton nugget, taken from a nearby 
stripping Operation. 
of anthracite is close to the surface 
enormous steam shovels strip the 
overburden and the coal is har- 
vested by open air mining. 

There are hundreds of mines in 
the anthracite region down which 
you may go in perfect safety and 
from which you may emerge—to take 
off your duds and hang them up 
for laundering just as the miners 
do. For coal mining has become 
so highly systematized that even 
grimy mining clothes are washed 
by machinery. 

Concrete highways and good ho- 
tels add to the comforts and pleas- 
ures of the tourists. And most of 
the highways are scenic highways 
which cross canals which were im- 
portant commercial arteries before 
railroads were born. This succes- 
sion of rugged hills and charming 
valleys is the birthplace in America 
of both the canal and the railroad. 
Need for transporting anthracite to 
metropolitan markets prompted the 
building of the first railroads in 
America. 

To this day, if you are around 
Honesdale you can see the place 
where our very first steam locomo- 
tive, “The Stourbridge Lion” which 
is now restored and resting in the 
Smithsonian Institution at Wash- 
ington, made its first three-mile 
test run with Horatio Allen, not at 
the bridge but at the throttle. The 
“Lion” was brought from England 
to haul anthracite coal to market. 

Before that epochal commercial 
adventure the Lehigh Navigation 
Company canalized the Lehigh 
River for the very same purpose. 
In the course of years it became 
the Lehigh Navigation Coal Com- 
pany, which thus traces back to 
1818. But if you want to get a true 
picture of past and present ascend 
the famous Summit Hill Switch- 
back Railway near Lansford. You 
will not only get an eye full of 
scenery but you will ride on Amer- 
ica’s oldest railway in point of op- 
eration. There is plenty of back- 
ground and foreground in the an- 
thracite region and a lot of excite- 
ment underground as well. 
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One block from transportation Bus— 
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“Accessible to 
Everywhere” 


Whether you stay a day—a week— 
or make Chicago your permanent 
home. ; 

There are hotel rooms, one, two, 
two and one-half and three room 
apartments for your inspection and 
choice, all artistically furnished with 
full hotel service. 

Rates $2.50 to $3.00 a day and lower 
rates by the week or month. Write 
for our illustrated folder and floor 
plan. 
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THE WORLD OVER 


In preparing for a cruise or a 
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ON THE TRAIL OF THE GUN-RUNNERS 


(Continued from page 33) 


But Gordon Canning bears a charmed 
existence. Not a week passes with- 
out his flotilla of small craft landing 
the stuff of war upon this coast.” 

“I should like to meet him,” I 
suggested. 

The hotel proprietor shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“For once you are unfortunate, my 
friend. You will have to go back to 
London to see Gordon Canning, for it 
is said that he is taking one of his 
occasional short holidays there. Some- 
where in a club in Pall Mall you will 
find him, and.. .” ; 

But I have said enough to reveal 
how this extraordinary Englishman is 
regarded in these parts. 

The China coast is always an ex- 
cellent and profitable market for the 
gun-runner. And now that war con- 
tinues between China and Japan trade 
has become brisk there. But British, 
American, and Japanese warships are 
constantly patrolling these waters. 
And even if the dubious tramp steam- 
er manages to evade this patrol, it 
is always liable to be attacked and 
looted by the pirates of the Yellow 
Sea. Pirates, and particularly the 
Chinese variety, have an insatiable 
fondness for arms and ammunition. 
Running guns into China today may 
be either an affair of big profits. or 
big losses. 

Not very long ago most of the lead- 
ing gun-runners of the world, a 
strange international crowd, were all 
living in the same hotel in Shanghai. 
There were rumors of a £500,000 
contract going begging. The vultures 
of the industry had assembled for the 
pickings. 

There was a lean Dutchman, a fat 
German, a merry little Greek, the fa- 
mous ex-colonel associated with an 
international business group with 
headquarters at Belgrade, and the 
equally celebrated Irish ex-captain 
representing a French amalgamation 
of interests. And very soon, business 
was in full swing. Representatives of 
the Canton Government entered the 
hotel, bland, inscrutable Chinese. A 
good deal of actual cash was carried 
inside in bags, and a contract for the 
supply of murderous weapons to a 


rabble army was soon completed, 


Two shiploads of war material were 
smuggled into Brazil for the revolu- 
tion that only ended there some 
months ago. The usual, ordinary 
looking tramp steamers were used. 
Then there were cargoes of Mann- 
lichers, Mausers, .303 rifles and .455 
revolvers, bombs, small field-guns, 
arms and ammunition of all kinds dis- 
patched for the Far East. 

Again there is Abyssinia. When 
I visited Addis Ababa to see the 
coronation of the Emperor of this 
black kingdom, the little man known 
as Ras Tafari, I discovered that the 
palace contained all the very latest 
death-dealing appliances. There were 
some visitors to this coronation who 
ingeniously made gifts to the Em- 
peror of old-fashioned rifles that 
might have served a cannibal chief in 
the heart of Africa. ,Ras Tafari 
smiled and accepted the gifts graci- 
ously. But whenever a new pattern 
rifle is invented in America or Eu- 
rope, a copy of it is smuggled into 
Africa and to the palace of the Em- 


peror of Abyssinia to be examined 
almost simultaneously with the ex- 
perts in Paris, Berlin, London and 
Washington. 

Ras Tafari is certainly not behind 
the times. The African gun-runners 
see to that. He even possesses a 
modern war tank, several high-pow- 
ered airplanes, and some heavy ar- 
tillery. But he likes to parade his 
army with spears and shields before 
the foreign visitor. There is much 
bluff in his methods. Few of the 
distinguished visitors to his corona- 
tion realized that as the Emperor 
drove back in his gilded coach from 
the cathedral to the palace, the 
flunkeys seated behind him had ma- 
chine-guns smothered beneath a red 
velvet covering. 

But not all the gun-runners are 
successful. That clean-shaven man 
with the crooked pince-nez who 
talked to me in his little office in Ge- 
neva, placed before me documents 
that showed deals involving a quar- 
ter of a million rifles had been inter- 
cepted by the international police. 
Nevertheless, probably four times 
that quantity had been smuggled 
through successfully. 

It is in this office that they will tell 
the story of the Greek trader who 
was found stabbed in his Hamburg 
flat some time last year. It appears 
that previously he had sold a small 
warehouse full of arms and ammuni- 
tion to a group of revolutionaries. 
He had collected the money and seen 
the stuff shipped. 

But two of the leading revolution- 
aries decided to betray the cause. 
They sold themselves to the govern- 
ment and accepted portfolios in the 
cabinet. Those revolutionaries who 
managed to escape the sudden 
descent of the police on their head- 
quarters, hid themselves and de- 
termined on vengeance. They man- 
aged to get orders through to the 
steamer carrying the precious rifles 
and ammunition. It was told to re- 
turn. 

Some time later the revolutionaries 
sat once again in the Greek trader’s 
flat. They were trying to sell back 
to him the rifles and ammunition they 
no longer needed. They found the 
Greek a hard business man. But at 
last he agreed to take back the guns 
—at a third of the price they had 
paid him. The desperate revolution- 
aries swallowed their anger and ac- 
cepted the hard bargain. 

Then came the day when the cause 
of the revolutionaries was in the as- 
cendant again. Once more they came 
to the wily Greek gun-runner. They 
wanted arms and ammunition badly. 
He rubbed his hands and agreed to 
supply them. But the price was much 
higher than before and the consign- 
ment was to be the same collection 
that they had once sold back to him. 
The revolutionaries argued and pro- 
tested but they could not move the 
Greek. And, moreover, he would not 
allow a single rifle to be shipped until 
the money was paid over. 

Forced to agree, the revolutionaries 
cabled for the money. It arrived, 
and was paid over to the Greek. The 
shipment started. It was then that 
one of the revolutionaries paid a mid- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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1s not only the fascinating itineraries 

that made these cruises so popular. It’s 
not only the low cost! It’s not only the 
shining new COLOMBIA and HAITI— 
with their outside rooms, outdoor pools, 
aircooled dining saloons. It’s all these 
delightful features, plus a type of service 
that is not usual at sea—the happy 
personal note that makes the ship seem 
like your own club afloat. 
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ON THE TRAIL OF THE GUN-RUNNERS 
(Continued from page 47) 


night visit to the Greek in his flat at 
Hamburg. And when the Greek was 
discovered with a knife in his heart, 
this particular revolutionary was ar- 
rested by the police. The man was 
taken along to the police station and 
put through a severe examination. He 
knew nothing. He gave nothing away. 
As for the money, that also had dis- 
appeared. 

The police suspected the trade of 


the Greek. They also suspected the 
revolutionary as the murderer, but 


could prove nothing. They released 


him and advised him to leave Ham- 
burg by the next boat. He took the 
hint. 

A romantic trade indeed, but these 
gun-runners are wilful children play- 
ing with fire. Some day they may 


start the great conflagration that we 
all fear. 


ON THE BATTLEFIELDS OF MAKE-BELIEVE 
(Continued from page 25) 


force lifted the dirt into the air; but 
the cotton held the pieces of the shat- 
tered cap intact. Thus an actor 
would wander among the tiny explo- 
sions, safe from injury. In fact, the 
squibs have been known to explode 
directly against an actor’s body after 
he had fallen, yet he suffered no in- 
convenience. As many as six hun- 
dred squibs are used in a single se- 
quence. 

No war picture would be complete 
without shrapnel. Actually, on the 
field of battle, one does not see shrap- 
nel explode. Here the movie-makers 
must fudge abit for the camera. 
They use powder you can see, slow- 
burning, large-grained powder that 
“fizzes” as it is hurled through the 
air. Shrapnel may be fired from a 
discarded three-inch field artillery 
gun, bought from Uncle Sam express- 
ly for this purpose. The original 
powder charge in the projectile is ad- 
justed for the diminished weight of 
the substitute shell, made of paper, 
and a time fuse completes the equip- 
ment. 

Usually shrapnel is thrown into the 
air from crude mortars. Redmond 
recently made several. Each consists 
of a wooden block, sixteen inches 
square, hollowed out to take three 
five-inch steel pipes welded closed at 
the lower end. In each pipe he places 
a bomb, containing propelling charge 
and time fuse. Wires connect each 
with his firing board. 

The late Leo Nomis, movie stunt 
flier, experienced one of the most se- 
vere aerial “chases’’ ever concocted 
when Redmond followed him across 
a war set with one hundred and fifty 
of these bombs. Since each mortar 
had been pointed upward at a slightly 
different angle, Redmond had only to 
set them off in a pre-determined 
series to lay movie shrapnel in a 
steadily moving barrage behind No- 
mis’ plane. Nomis said later each ex- 


plosion, though few came closer than 
fifteen hundred feet to his ship, 
bumped him more severely than any 
natural updraft through which he 
ever had flown. 

Meantime Nomis had been dropping 
bombs on a nearby building. One 
struck near the outer wall, but the 
explosion that followed came from 
ten sticks of dynamite laid under the 
corner. The building already had 
been “tricked,” as the movie makers 
phrase it. Weakened at the proper 
points, it was ready to tumble in a 
smoking wreckage. The trickery ex- 
tended beyond the scene itself, and a 
second charge of three sticks, two 
hundred feet distant and outside the 


camera angle, exploded with a sharp — 


report for the microphone; for the 
charge beneath the building gave 
forth only a dull report, not loud 
enough for the sound recording in- 
struments. 

Many fliers with the A.E.F. will 
remember how they poured gasoline 


along a shallow trench and ignited it/ 


to guide pilots in to a landing after 


dark. Redmond goes them one bet- ; 


ter. 


He digs a trench three hundred / 


feet long and lays a pipe along its) 


bottom, with spray heads ten feet 
apart. From a large tank nearby a 
compound pump drives the gas out 
through the spray heads and sends a 
sheet of flame any desired height, up 
to thirty-five feet. By turning the 
valves he increases or diminishes the 
volume of flame. 

Tricks though they be, these me- 
chanical properties and methods en- 
able one man to create ear-splitting 
and nerve-tingling effects with no 
greater danger to actors than an oc- 
casionally blackened face. Redmond 
has exploded as many as five thou- 
sand bombs and mines for a gigantic 
scene, All these he fires from memory 


from his single board. 
x * * 
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TRAVELING BETWEEN 


Marine Vagabonds 


N his fascinating book, Fishes; 

Their Journeys and Migrations 
(Norton), Louis Roule writes, “At 
definite periods, the sea provides 
places of rendezvous to certain spe- 
cies of fishes. In proportion to its 
immensity, such rendezvous cover an 
area of many square miles; they go 
down sometimes hundreds of fath- 
oms, and to them hasten thousands, 
millions, and thousands of millions 
of fishes.” 

The stories of the extraordinary 
migrations of various types of fishes 
is one of the most interesting chap- 
ters in natural history and is a sub- 
ject which has seldom been treated 
as vividly as it is by Dr. Louis Roule. 
What makes trout move up stream, 
why do salmon fight their way up 
rapids, why do European eels cross 
the Atlantic to lay their eggs, why 
do the cod disappear every year from 
the Grand Banks, what makes her- 
ring collect in shoals? To these 
questions and many others Dr. Roule 
has set down answers which are at 
once scientifically accurate and ex- 
ceptionally vivid. 

A few paragraphs from Dr. 
Roule’s description of the astounding 
journey of the European eels to the 
Saragosa Sea will indicate the un- 
usual material which this book con- 
tains in full measure. “Our imagi- 
nation may, perhaps, reconstruct for 
us the likely stages of this great 
journey which takes the eels for two 
thousand and more miles across the 
Atlantic. First, we may call to mind 
the vigor and endurance which the 
creature customarily displays all 
through its life, and so, we may 
realize that no effort, however great 
it may appear, is beyond its powers. 
Then we may try to get an idea of 
things as they are, or rather, as they 
must be. When I look at the tank 
in my aquarium which contains the 
eels, I see how they swim. They ad- 
vance with an undulatory motion; 
they beat the water with their whole 
body, especially with the rear por- 
tion of it, for this is thinner and 


-more supple and mobile than the 


other. In spite of this serpentine 
appearance, they move in a straight 
line, and keep up their swimming for 
a long time. They do not swim very 
quickly, covering, on an average, 
eight to twelve inches a second. But 
that is thirty-nine to fifty-nine feet 
a minute, more than half a mile every 
hour, twelve and a half to fifteen and 
a half miles a day, if we are justified 
in supposing that_they keep up the 
same rate of progress for so long a 
time. 

“Now, upon their wedding journey, 
the generative eels, driven onwards 
by the excitation of the spawning 
for which they are getting ready, 
move without stopping, without rest- 
ing a moment, especially during the 
night when the daylight does not im- 
mobilize them. In the sea, when 
they have gone down almost to the 
depths where the rays of light do not 
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penetrate, there is nothing at all to 
interfere with their progress. They 
can then put forth all their strength 
and go at full speed, eight to twelve 
miles every twenty-four hours. Ob- 
servations which have been carried 
out under natural conditions confirm 
the conclusions to which our study 
of the behavior of eels in the aqua- 
rium leads us. The eels passing 
through the narrows from the Baltic 
on their way to the North Sea, actu- 
ally do swim at this pace, if we may 
judge by the evidence provided by 
those which have been marked, put 
back in the water, and: caught again 
later. On the other hand, a pace of 
from eight to twelve miles a day 
means that over six hundred miles 
can be covered in between a month 
and six weeks. The distance from 
the Old World to the spawning place 
taking from four to five months, at 
this rate of progress, it is that actu- 
ally taken by the eels in the journey 
which they begin in autumn and com- 
plete about the end of winter or the 
beginning of spring. 

“Working upon these premises, we 
may imagine what an extraordinary 
spectacle these myriads of generative 
eels must present as they journey 
from the rivers and lakes in which 
they have been living until now. The 
creatures which used to crawl and 
bury themselves have now taken to 
swimming. Their sexual develop- 
ment, as it follows its regular 
course, drives them along in a con- 
tinually increasing state of excite- 
ment, and they become more and 
more active. Love drives them 
along. Their sinuous hordes, after 
leaving the coast, cross the whole 
breadth of the continental shelf, and 
reach the slopes that rise perpen- 
dicularly from the great depths, over 
which they pass across the ocean. It 
is a long way and their journey a 
painful one, but their vigor is im- 
mense and eventually triumphs. 
Nothing of this journey is to be seen 
above the waves, for it is all going 
on in deep water, many hundreds of 
feet below the surface. But it does 
go on; it reaches its goal. And as 
it goes on, the sexual elaboration in- 
creases accordingly; the milt of the 
males matures; the ovules of the fe- 
males complete their development. 
When the goal is near, when the eels 
reach it, now ready to bring forth 
young, they proceed to spawn. The 
journey is ended. 

“This gigantic migration, this 
swarming of creatures, swimming, 
winding their way through the dark- 
ness of the waters, startles the imagi- 
nation. Doubtless the mighty glut- 
tons of the deep take their toll of the 
multitude, they become the prey of 
sharks and cetaceans which find in 
them a manna which is theirs for 
the taking. The eels were many 
when they set out upon this journey, 
and doubtless, the majority never ar- 
rive. But enough remain, in spite 
of all the losses sustained on the 

(Continued on page 50) 


The Mallerhorn 
ofcHotels 


160 Central Park South 
NEW YORK 


An admiring guest, a world traveler, 
lately returned from abroad, tells us 
“the Essex House is the Matterhorn 
of hotels. It captures the imagina- 
tion with its loftiness and charm. A 
view from the windows on the thir- 
tieth floor overlooking Central Park 
reveals a panorama of beauty not 
found anywhere in Europe.” 


A step to transportation, New York’s smartest shops and theatres. 


Dining and Dancing Nightly 
in the Colonnades to 
Glen Gray’s Casa Loma Orchestra 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


See EUROPE at leisure whilst 
CRUISING in luxury on the exquisite 


BRITISH LINER 


Cc 


ARANDORA STAR 


The most perfectly appointed Cruising Liner in the 
world. Social Leaders and people of Title instinctively 


THE BLUE 


Passenger Office, 3, Lower Regent eta London, S.W.1 


this vessel for their Cruising Vacations, yet 


fares are astonishingly low, and Cuisine, Comfort, 
Service and Entertainment are unrivalled. Outside 
windows to ALL Cabins. Palatial Public Rooms. Open- 
Air Tiled Swimming Pool and Sun-Lido. 


ssl deel CRUISES IN JUNE, SEPTEMBER, 


CTOBER, DECEMBER. 


NORWAY AND NORTHERN CAPITALS 
ICELAND, FINLAND, ETC., IN JULY AND AUGUST 


For full setae apply to: 


AR LINE 


or any office of the Cunard Steamship Co in Canada 
and U.S.A. 


CYS—263 
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TAKING A TRIP TO 
FOREIGN LANDS? 


Write or visit the official 
offices maintained for your 
convenience by the Coun- 
tries listed below. 


BERMUDA—The year-round play- 
ground in mid-ocean, 40 hours from N. 
Y. Restful, charming. Booklet from 
Bermuda Trade Dev. Board, 230 Park 
Ave; N. Y. 


GERMANY— Going to Europe means 
going to Germany—Europe’s most in- 
teresting country. All information, book- 
lets, etc., German Tourist Information 
Office, 665 Fifth Ave., N. Y 


JAPAN—Information, itineraries, etc., 
furnished without charge. Apply for book- 
lets on All-Inclusive Tours. Japan Tour- 
ist Bureau, 1 Madison Ave., New York, 
or Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 1151 
South Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


POLAND— For Information and Liter- 
ature of interest to all prospective Trav- 
elers, address, Polish National Rail- 
ways, 5 Broadway, New York. 


SW EDEN—~A progressive country with 
the benefits of an old civilization. Liter- 
ature and information free from Swedish 
State Railways. Travel Information 
Bureau, Dept. C, 551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


SWITZERLAND—Land of the Magic 


Carpet. An Adventure in Thrills. An 
Alpine Rose of Peace on Europe’s 
Breast. Write for any information to 


Swiss Federal Railways, 475 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


Literature 


Sell Your SNAPSHOTS 


Maguzimes, Newopapers aud Adverusers Clamurimyg 
for new pictures. They’ll buy them from YOU if 
you learn how to take salable pictures! Make 
your camera pay you good money—spare time or 
full time. Read how others do it. Send for 
FREE BOOK, ‘Cashing In On Your Camera.’’ 
Earn right while you learn. We teach you by 
mail how to take the kind of newsy, human- 
interest pictures that publications want—and how 
and where to sell them with help of our un- 
limited Marketing Service. Mail aS es letter. 


Universal ‘hatographers, 
10 West 33 
GNen York City 


Camping Tour of Mexico 


A young man is wanted to accompany a 
party of four under capable leader, who 
is experienced in Mexico. Leave Janu- 
ary, 1934; three months; “$500 includes 

Must give proof of good 
character. Box-Y, Travel, 
Nie eG: 


all expenses. 
health and 
4 W. 16th, 


A Symbol 


ee Yule log—symbol of 

Christmas through the ages. 
On the great holiday the lord of 
the manor threw wide the doors, 
and misery and squalor were for- 
gotten in the cheer of the boar’s 
head and wassail. 


Customs change, but the Christ- 
mas spirit is ageless. Today mil- 
lions express it by the purchase 
of Christmas Seals—the penny 
stickers that fight tuberculosis— 
still the greatest public health 
problem. Your pennies will help 
pay for free clinics, nursing serv- 
ice, preventoria, tuberculin test- 
ing, X-rays, rehabilitation and 
other important work such as 
medical and social research. 


The National, State and Local 
Tuberculosis Associations 
of the United States 


Buy Curistmas SEALS 


BIND YOUR COPIES OF 
TRAVEL 


A. new, loose-leaf binder for holding 12 
issues of TRAVEL is now ready. Copies are 
removed and inserted simply by moving a 
rod. 

Handsomely bound in blue cloth, stamped 
in gold, the binder has the appearance of a 


$2.50. 
TRAVEL, 4 West 16th St., N. Y. 


rich volume. Postpaid, 


TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS 
(Continued from page 49) 


way, to bring together at the meet- 
ing-place a goodly host.” 
This passage is typical of the cu- 


rious and astonishing information 
with which Fishes: Their Journeys 
and Migrations is filled. It is a vol- 


ume of 270 pages illustrated with 
drawings, maps and diagrams. 


Cuba in Chaos 


THE new book by Carleton Beals, 

The Crime of Cuba (Lippincott), 
comes at a particularly timely mo- 
ment. He has set down here the 
inside story of the Machado tyranny 
and he has shown the relations be- 
tween the Machado government and 
certain prominent American banks 
and public utility interests. As a 
background for political and social 
conditions in Cuba today, Mr. Beals 
opens his book with a survey of 
Cuban history, beginning with* the 
War of 1895 and presenting the de- 
velopment of all the problems which 
are at present so acute. Mr. Beals’ 
book is carefully documented and 
ably written. The thirty-one photo- 
graphs of Cuban life by Walker 
Evans, included in the volume, are of 
special interest. 


The New Germany 


NE of the first conscientious ef- 

forts to analyze the new state 
set up by the Nazi government of 
Germany is Calvin Bryce Hoover’s 
Germany Enters the Third Reich 
(Macmillan). Professor Hoover was 
in Germany when the Hitler revo- 
lution took place and he had an un- 
usually good opportunity to observe 
the activities of the Nazi after their 
victory as they commenced to de- 
stroy the old system and build the 
new. 


Youth 100,000,000 Strong 


S a foreword to his book, Youth 

in Russia (Harcourt Brace), 
Klaus Mehnert has this simple state- 
ment to make: “There are one hun- 
dred million people under twenty-five 
years of age today living in the 
Soviet Union.” Klaus Mehnert is 
well equipped to write about the life, 
the problems and the achievements 
of Russia’s youth. He was born in 
Russia in 1906 and though he has 
lived in Germany since his eighth 
year, he has made frequent trips to 
the Soviet Union. In his discussions 
of religion, student life and the 
Komsomol, life in the collective vil- 
lages, morality and culture, Mr. 
Mehnert provides a key to the tn- 
derstanding of the new Russia which 
is taking shape with such great ra- 
pidity. He writes honestly and with- 
out bias. He is sympathetic to Rus- 
sia but he is capable of shrewd criti- 
cism when necessary. 


Rio Grande 


ARVEY FERGUSON, author 

of Rio Grande (Knopf), is well 
equipped to write about this inter- 
esting section of the southwest. His 
maternal grandfather was a freighter 
to New Mexico over the old Santa 
Fé trail before the Civil War. His 
father came to the territory with the 
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railroad, and he himself was born 
there. He has worked, camped and 
hunted through the whole region and 
he knows Mexicans, Pueblos and 
Navajos through personal contact. 
In Rio Grande he has written the 
romance of the Rio Grande Valley, 
portraying in a series of dramatic 
episodes all the types of men and 
society that have lived there. He 
describes the primitive world of pre- 
Colombian America, the religious im- 
perialism of* Spain, the westward 
trends of Yankee individualism and 
the final triumph of industrial civili- 
zation. 


Persia 


ERSIA has, from earliest times, 

in the words of the Duke of 
Wellington, been “much exposed to 
authors.” Many of these authors 
fall under Lord Curzon’s classic con- 
demnation—those who “either not 
having read what has been written 
by better.men before, or reading it 


‘only in order to plagiarize and repro- 


duce it as their own, misunderstand, 
misspell and misinterpret everywhere 
as they go.” Lord Curzon could not 
have directed this criticism against 
Sir Arnold T. Wilson, whose new 
book, Persia (Scribners), is the latest 
addition to the Modern World Series. 

Sir Arnold T, Wilson has become 
recognized as the leading authority 
on Persia, whose problems he has 
studied closely for many years. His 
book is a comprehensive study of all 
aspects of modern Persian life—the 
geography of the country, its agricul- 
ture, its commerce and industry, its 
communications, its literature, its 
politics and the life and history of its 
people. A conscientious and thor- 
oughgoing piece of scholarship, this 
book will be invaluable to all travel- 
ers and special students. 


The South Pole 


yN The Conquest of the South Pole 

(Macmillan) J. Gordon Hayes 
has written the history of Antarctic 
exploration from 1906 to 1931. It is 
a full record of exploration in the 
far south up to the present day and 
enables those who may be interested 
in the next things to be done in the 
Antarctic to understand the full bear- 
ings of the discoveries to come. In 
preparing his book Mr. Hayes had 
access to much new material from the 
diaries and letters of Shackleton, 
Wild, Worsley and others and from 
personal intercourse with explorers. 
The volume is profusely illustrated 
and contains an able summary of 
scientific work of the various expe- 
ditions contributed by Theodore 
Savory. 


Not in the Guide Book 


HE Paris, the tourist never sees 

is the subject of George Orwell’s 
Down and Out In Paris and London 
(Harcourt Brace). For months the 
author lived with the poor workers 
in Paris, taking a job when he was 
lucky enough to find one, and living 
the life of the vagabond when he 
was not. His descriptions of Parisian 
proletariat and Paris slum life are 
vividly done. 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 


| a HE SAW 


—God dressed in shorts! 


“WHAT LUCK! 


You're just the man 


| —People eating grass! 
| > —A pigsty in a hospital! 


Do You Know 
That in Russia Today— 


| Marriage as we under- 

stand it doesn’t exist; 
and abortion is free? 

A short ride in a taxi 
costs $20? 

The drug shortage is so 
acute that they often 
operate without anes- 
thetics? 

Russians regard Amer- 
icans as the _ biggest 


The sleek cars, the luxury of the smart 
Moscow hotel, the fine food given to 
visitors couldn’t fool Carveth Wells, that 
lynx-eyed world traveler, when he ar- 
rived in Russia. 


‘The elevator was KAPOOT, Russian 


for ‘‘on the blink,” the bathroom was 
KAPOOT, too many things were KA- 
POOT. Mr. Wells became suspicious and 
cut loose from his group to see Russia 
for himself. This book tells of what he 
saw. It is a strange story, rich in ad- 
venture and entertaining always, written 
with the sense of humor and flair for curi- 
ous facts which have placed Carveth Wells 
in a class by himself, and which lift this 


i ? 
suckers in the world? book to a like place among recent reports 
You will be arrested if on Russia. Illustrated, $2.50 


you photograph 2 
train? 


Russia has no use for old K [2 
people? 


The head of Lenin is 
CARVETH WELLS 


A HIT on the stage! Now 
A HIT IN HIS BOOK— 


FLUSH 


ae of Wimpole Street and Broadway 
linc Dat 
Set Down by Flora Merrill. 
Illustrations by Edwina 


The most famous dog in America who starred with Katharine Cornell in The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street has made another instantaneous hit in his auto- 
biography, a delightfully intimate story of his career, his famous friends, his 
private life. Second Printing, $1.50 


NOW YOU CAN EAT AND ENJOY IT! 

z This new book by a promi- 
nent diagnostician shows you 
how to treat your stomach 
as if it were your servant 
rather than your master. 
exposes the health 
racket, the reducing 
racket, breaks away from the 
tyranny of the food faddists, 
and endorses common sense 
in eating. Richly entertain- 
ing, it shows you how to eat 
and be happy. 


Your Seegecattering Stomach 


By Amusing ulus- 
Arthur F. Kraetzer, M.D. trations, $1.50 


ITALY ON FIFTY DOLLARS 


By SYDNEY A. CLARK 
Illustrated by Frederic Dorr Steele 


This guide, the third of the FIFTY DOLLARS SERIES, deals at the 
start with the ways and means of travel thrift and gives you any number of 
shortcuts to so much of Italy’s beauty that is free. Your fifty dollars may be 
counted upon to ensure a satisfying trip from Naples on to miraculous new-old 
Rome and thence, by a slow ziz-zag itinerary northwards, to the Hill Towns, 
Florence, Ravenna, Ferrara, Padua, Venice, one of the Lakes, Milan and 
Genoa. There are delightful optional trips, too. $1.90. 


NOW READY 


FRANCE ON FIFTY DOLLARS 
GERMANY ON FIFTY DOLLARS 


At all book stores or direct from 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 


4 West 16th Street New York, N. Y. 


“Pood 


1 wanted to see!” 


At The ROOSEVELT, 


meetings like this are an every- 
day occurrence— you do meet 
the men you “wanted to see.” 
It isn't luck—it's simply that the 
men and women of your world 
naturally stop at the Roosevelt. 
They appreciate value, in hotel 
service as in everything else. 
And the Roosevelt is New York's 
best value—the leasi expensive 


finer hotel, 


now 


ROOSEVELT 


Edward C. Fogg, Managing Director 
Madison Ave. and 45 St., NEW YORK 
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. trip. See your local agent. His services are free. Roosevelt Steamship 


A passage to Kurope ina room like this for S157 
... and a private shower ts included [ 


WIRE, WRITE OR PHONE! The only catch in this offer is making 
reservations in time to catch aroom on the most popular American ships 
on the sea. Largest ships ever built in America—and that means air- 
conditioned dining saloons, 7 decks for rest and play, beautifully tiled 
swimming pool —all the conveniences of a great American hotel. 


The world’s fastest cabin liners—6-day speed to Europe—carrying more 
passengers than any other two cabin ships on the sea. Minimum rates: 
Cabin Class— $151 one way, $287 round trip; Tourist Class — $102.50 
one way, $182 round trip; Third Class— $77 one way, $135.50 round 


Company, Inc., General Agents, No. 1 Broadway, New York City. 
Weekly sailings to Ireland, England, France and Germany 


SS Washington SS Mlanhallan 


UNITED STATES LINES s.s. pres. HARDING, NOV. 1 eee S. S. PRES. ROOSEVELT, NOV. 15 


S$. S. MANHATTAN, NOV.°8, DEC. 6 att S. S. WASHINGTON, NOV. 22, DEC. 15 ee 


